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TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCAL 
Unit oF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Two recently published numbers of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service of the College of Education of the University of Ken- 
tucky (The Local Unit for School Administration in the United 
States, Parts I and II) present the most complete and accurate 
analysis of the structure of local school administration that has yet 
appeared. The first bulletin contains a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the basic and intermediate local units of school administra- 
tion now employed in the different states as well as an analysis of 
these units in terms of area, school population, teaching staff, and 
the like. In the second volume the characteristics of the various 
types of systems of local control are described in greater detail, and 
general trends in the development of local school administration are 
clearly indicated. 

The authors of the study have made a more detailed and accurate 
classification of local school units than the classification customarily 
employed. They point out, correctly, that a distinction must be 
drawn between units which are basic and units which are merely 
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intermediate and that in most states the organization involves both 
types. The following eight-division classification of state systems of 
local administration is clearly more discriminating than any hither- 
to proposed: (1) the district-township-county system, (2) the dis- 
trict-supervisory union system, (3) the district-county system, (4) 
the township-county system, (5) the town-supervisory union sys- 
tem, (6) the semi-county system, (7) the county system, and (8) the 
evolving state system. 


MEAN NUMBER OF LOCAL UNITS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IN EIGHT TYPE SITUATIONS 














Mean Mean aun 
Number Number Number 7 sal 
Classification of of of = 
- , Units 
States Basic Intermediate 
x z of Both 
Units Units 
Types 
District-township-county system..... 2 90,413 1,446 10,858 
District-supervisory union system... . I 8,536 208 8,744 
District-county system............. 23 3,872 72 3,943 
Township-county system........... 3 1,440 60 1,500 
Town-supervisory union system... .. 6 266 49 315 
Semi-county system................ 9 1, eee 160 
COO Ee ee 3 Lan eae 48 
Evolving state system.............. I So dec asa 15 
TD En te ee ere eer oeren cy [Meme erent en 2,580 109 2,689 

















At the time the data were gathered in 1934-35, there were 129,047 
local units of one kind or another being employed in the adminis- 
tration of the schools of the nation. Of the total number, 5,223 were 
serving the function of intermediate units, while the remaining 
123,824 were being used as basic or primary units. In thirty-five 
states the system of local administration involved the use of both 
types of districts, while in thirteen states the basic unit alone was 
employed. The number of separate administrative areas within a 
state ranged from 13,874 in Illinois to only 15 in Delaware. The ac- 
companying table compares the eight types of state systems of local 
administration with respect to the mean number of basic and inter- 
mediate units in each. 

The general trends in the development of the local unit for school 
administration are summarized in part as follows: 
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An analysis of existing conditions and practices, such as the foregoing, brings 
into relief the more important trends in the reorganization of the local unit for 
school administration. In Part I of the study it was pointed out that in the past 
efforts to eliminate the worst features of the traditional district system have 
taken two general directions. One approach to the problem has been the com- 
plete or nearly complete elimination of the smaller district as a unit for school 
administration and the substitution of a larger area, usually an existing civil 
unit such as the New England town, the middle western township, or the county. 
The second approach is the practice of modifying the existing district through 
consolidation and of interposing between the rural district and the state a 
secondary or intermediate unit of supervision. However, there are cases in 
which a combination of these two principles has dominated practice. The New 
England states, for example, have followed the first approach in substituting 
the town for the district as the basic unit of school administration. Gn the other 
hand, these same states have adopted the second general plan in the formation 
of the supervisory union and in the initial movement for the consolidation of 
town districts which is taking place in New Hampshire. At the same time cer- 
tain states, which on casual observation appear to be following the second plan, 
are found on closer study to be approaching the point where the district will be 
eliminated and the county made the basic rather than the intermediate unit. 
The best examples of this type of development are probably Ohio, Texas, and 
Mississippi. 

Within and in addition to these two broad tendencies, more specific trends 
are observable. In the following paragraphs the more significant of these are 
described and illustrated. 

The modification of the traditional system.—The gradual reduction in the num- 
ber of school districts and the corresponding increase in their size through con- 
solidation is perhaps the most easily recognized trend in those states classified as 
district-township-county and district-county systems. Gradually, districts are 
merged, and one-teacher schools are replaced by two-, three-, and four-teacher 
schools. As the consolidation program moves forward, these in turn give way 
to the completely graded elementary school. The rapid growth of towns and 
cities at the expense of rural areas, of course, has accentuated this movement. 
Progress in this direction is slow, but the gains, nevertheless, are significant. 
When the data presented in Part I of this study were compared with those in the 
bulletin issued in 1933 by the United States Office of Education (Walter S. 
Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert, School Administrative Units. Pamphlet No. 
34, 1933), it was found that the total number of districts in the states described 
as district-township-county and district-county systems had decreased over the 
two- or three-year period from 119,355 to 116,410, or approximately 2.5 per 
cent. Nineteen of the twenty-six states had fewer districts when the later study 
was made, the decreases in some cases being as much as ro per cent; one state 
had the same number of districts; and six reported slightly larger numbers than 
were shown in the earlier study. 
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The superimposed high-school unit.—A second trend, evident only in those 
states employing the traditional or modified district as the basic unit, is the de- 
velopment of the superimposed high-school district. This unit, which usually 
covers the area served by several elementary districts, has made its appearance 
as the result of the popularization of secondary education. In order to provide 
a high-school population in rural areas large enough to insure an effective 
secondary program, it has been found necessary, where radical reorganizations 
have not been feasible, to make the unit of administration larger than is required 
for a satisfactory elementary school. This has tended in several states to produce 
a dual administration for the twelve-grade school and in some instances a dual 
system of taxation. Illinois and California, perhaps, offer the best illustrations of 
this practice. In the former state approximately 50 per cent of the high schools 
are operated in superimposed high-school districts. These township and com- 
munity high school units are controlled by boards of education separate and 
distinct from those responsible for the underlying elementary districts, although 
some articulation is accomplished between the elementary-school district and 
the high-school unit by electing one member to both boards of education. This 
growing tendency to provide for the separate control and separate support of 
the secondary school is meritorious in that it encourages larger, more economical, 
and more effective high schools, and to some extent guarantees elementary- 
school support against the inroads usually made by the high school when the 
entire program is administered as a twelve-grade unit. On the other hand, there 
can be little doubt that it seriously menaces the unity of the twelve-year school 
and aggravates the problem of articulation which is vexing enough under any 
circumstances. While complete data on the number and character of these 
superimposed high-school districts are not available, it appears that this unit of 
administration has now made its appearance in sixteen states. .... 

The intermediate unit—The general character of the intermediate unit for 
school administration has been considered in some detail in the preceding pages 
and in the first division of this study. In summary, it may be said that the 
practice of interposing a secondary unit of administration between the basic 
unit and the state appears to be a trend of considerable importance. Twenty- 
five states that employ the district as a basic unit are using the county in this 
way, and it is similarly employed in three states in which the township is the 
primary unit. In general, the purpose seems to be to provide a reasonable de- 
gree of financial control and of educational supervision through the medium of a 
semi-professional county superintendent. Gradually, more and more authority 
is being taken from the trustees of the basic district and placed in the hands of 
the county superintendent or the county board of education, where this body 
has made its appearance. Whether this trend will eventuate in the complete 
elimination of the primary district and the employment of the county in its 
place, or whether the dual system will be maintained with a clear division of 
power between the local district or the township on the one hand and the county 
on the other, cannot now be said. Whatever the particular forrn of organization, 
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it seems almost certain that responsibility for teacher appointment and educa- 
tional supervision will gradually pass into the hands of the county superin- 
tendent..... 

The elimination of the small unit.—Though the use of the intermediate unit 
seems at present to be the most common method for correcting or alleviating the 
faults of the traditional district system or any system involving a small basic 
unit, the earlier method of eliminating the unsatisfactory unit and substituting 
a larger civil area is still practiced. 

As late as 1933 West Virginia abandoned a system in which the magisterial 
district was the principal unit of administration and established a complete 
county-unit organization. This change reduced the number of administrative 
areas from 450 to 55 and increased their average size from about 53 to 437 square 
miles each. The next few years probably will see similar changes in certain dis- 
trict-county systems which even now operate in a fashion not greatly different 
from the method of the semi-county organization... .. 

Centralization of authority in the state-——One of the most significant develop- 
ments in school control is the gradual centralization of administrative and 
supervisory authority in the state department of education or in some other 
agency of state government..... 

The elimination of the independent district—Previously, it has been shown 
that an important characteristic of the township-county and semi-county sys- 
tems is the operation of a relatively large number of special village and city 
districts. These independent districts were legalized originally in order that 
progressive village and urban communities might go forward more rapidly than 
the conservative character of the surrounding rural districts would permit. 
Now, however, the trend is definitely in the direction of their elimination. The 
inequalities in tax burdens and in educational opportunities resulting from the 
separation of these districts from the larger county or township unit constitute 
the principal argument against them, particularly when their boundaries have 
been gerrymandered in order to extend the tax base. Loss of community inter- 
est and the decrease in wealth in the small village [have] sometimes made it 
difficult to provide a school of a quality equal to that provided by the county or 
township district, even though the tax rate is higher. Furthermore, the small 
independent district interferes with a comprehensive program of consolidation, 
makes for duplication of services, and, as a consequence, results in waste and 
inefficiency. 


FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A recent issue of the New York Sun carried the following state- 
ment. 


President Roosevelt named today a committee of eighteen—headed by Dr. 
Floyd Reeves of the University of Chicago—to study the need for an “expanded 
program’? of federal aid for vocational education. 

The action followed the President’s moves to formulate legislation on crop 
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insurance, more efficient use of “dust bowl’’ natural resources, and farm-tenant 
aid. 

Serving with Dr. Reeves, professor of education at Chicago, will be repre- 
sentatives of four government departments and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and private authorities from the fields of labor, agriculture, home economics, 
industry, education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

The study is an outgrowth of passage by the last Congress of the bill of 
Senator George, Democrat, of Georgia, authorizing an increase over the next 
few years of more than $10,000,000 in federal contributions to the states for 
vocational education. The act will become operative next July 1, but Congress 
will have to appropriate the additional funds first. 

In a letter to the committee membership . . . . the President pointed out 
that when he signed the bill he indicated a belief that before it took effect the 
“whole subject should be reviewed by a disinterested group.”’ 

“Tt is my thought,”’ he said, ‘“‘that such a group should study the experience 
under the existing program of federal aid for vocational education, the relation 
of such training to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded program. 

“JT take pleasure in inviting you to accept membership on a committee to 
make such studies and to develop recommendations which will be available to 
the Congress and to the Executive. The services of the several federal depart- 
ments will be available to this committee. Traveling expenses incurred by mem- 
bers in attending committee meetings will be met by the government.” 

He added he hoped each person named would find it possible to “assist in 
the development of a sound basis for a program of vocational education which 
will be of maximum benefit to those affected.”’ 


THE NEw EpucaTION ACT IN ENGLAND 

Soon after the war, indeed even during the war, the English 
people became aware of the fact that children who completed the 
elementary school at the age of fourteen were ill prepared to make 
their way in an increasingly complex industrial society. Conse- 
quently, for more than a decade English statesmen and educational 
leaders have been seeking means of establishing a system of post- 
primary or junior secondary schools which would be free and com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of eleven and fifteen. The 
Report of the Consultative Committee on the Education of the Adolescent, 
popularly known as the Hadow report, recommended in 1926 that 
all children be transferred at the age of eleven to junior secondary 
schools and that the leaving age be increased to fifteen. The recom- 
mendations of the Hadow report met with almost universal approv- 
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al, and bills were introduced in parliament in 1930 to carry them into 
effect. As the bills were drafted, however, they were bitterly op- 
posed by some of the denominational or non-provided school inter- 
ests, notably the Catholics and the Nonconformists. It was con- 
tended that the non-provided denominational school interests would 
not be in a position to maintain junior secondary schools unless 
the government aided them in constructing the necessary school 
buildings. The government was not ready to undertake additional 
subsidies to the private-school interests, and it was unable to force 
through its measures in face of their opposition. In the meantime, 
local education authorities began to carry out the new type of organi- 
zation on their own initiative, with the result that at present more 
than half the pupils in England between the ages of eleven and four- 
teen are enrolled in junior secondary schools. 

An act recently passed by Parliament will make possible the com- 
plete reorganization of post-primary education along the lines laid 
down in the Hadow report. The leaving age is raised to fifteen except 
in the case of those children who have been issued work certificates 
by the local authorities. The act also makes provision whereby the 
local education authorities may make grants to the non-provided 
schools for the purpose of enlarging or remodeling their school plants, 
the local authorities to provide not less than half nor more than 
three-fourths of the cost involved. Thus, the non-provided school 
interests will be in a position to put into effect the essential features 
of the Hadow Plan, and it is entirely likely that within a few years 
practically all the youth of England between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen will be in attendance at free junior secondary schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN MEXICO 


The following statement describing the new educational system 
that is emerging in Mexico is quoted from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Revolutionary Mexico today has more teachers than soldiers—53,000 of 
them, and each by official definition an ‘‘agent of social improvement in all its 
aspects.” 

Herein is seen the key that will unlock the door of the future south of the 
Rio Grande, for practically every one of the nineteen other Latin republics is 
finding in Mexico the pattern for its educational svstem. Even Venezuela, for 
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half a century under iron dictatorships, and Chile, so long the kingdom of 
nitrate, are sending teachers to study this broadest effort of the Mexican reform 
program, and Paraguay has asked for teachers from Mexico to inaugurate a 
similar movement there. 

“We are not afraid of ideas,’’ Professor Gabriel Lucio, sub-secretary of the 
department of education, told this correspondent when he was asked to explain 
some of the phases of the program which its critics declare are more concerned 
with the field of political change than with literacy for the nation. 

“The government wants the people to have more knowledge of social condi- 
tions in the world and is encouraging Mexican writers to explore these topics 
for any instrumentality that will establish a more equitable economic system 
here,”’ he said. .... 

Professor Lucio, one of the distinctly new-generation group which the 
Mexican executive has gathered around him and which places the government 
here today in the hands of young men, did not mince words in describing the 
thing going forward. 

“At present Mexico’s system of government is more capitalistic than social- 
istic,’’ he said, “but we have instituted socialistic education to prepare the people 
for the future. 

“The program is of importance to this objective, because the evolution of the 
new régime depends upon the wide assimilation of the ideas of collectivization. 
In the preparation of the masses, therefore, we are undertaking to make every 
individual a worker and every worker a collective worker. 

‘That is why every urban school has shops and every rural school fields; why 
the action of the schools, especially in the rural centers, extends beyond the 
school itself to the life of the adults. The people must be adapted to conditions 
and made efficient with a sense of co-operative action. In short, our program is 
to prepare the masses first, and then establish the system. 

“The government considers the religious question of secondary importance 
to the economic problem,”’ he said. ‘““The department is committed to foster a 
scientific interpretation of history. If the church considers this persecution, 
that is the church’s business; we do not combat the church directly. Meanwhile, 
a continuous and persistent effort by the teachers has been able to reduce the 
tendency to fanaticism in the country.” 

The terms of the program, Professor Lucio continued, made clear why the 
teacher in Mexico today was classified as the ‘‘apostle of enlightenment’’ rather 
than pedagogue. Twenty educational missions are now ‘afoot through the 
states, semi-portable libraries are being set up opposite factory entrances, the 
entire educational system of the nation is scheduled to come under federal con- 
trol next year, and a plan for a national university to complete the socialistic 
pattern of education is before the president. The school allotment of 50,000,000 
pesos brings education second in the budget only to the army. 

Just as change is being wrought in the budgetary allotments, so is it at work 
in the military branches, according to Professor Lucio, who holds that “the 
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Mexican army today is a revolutionary army and the thought of its soldiers is 
socialistic.” 

No longer does the axiom that the way to power here is by violence apply; 
no longer is the rank of general a synonym for corruption and excesses. New 
proof of the change, Professor Lucio observed, was had on the “Day of the 
Soldier” this year, when the soldados were guests of the workers. 


THE UPWARD TREND OF TEACHER PREPARATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of Public 
Education, Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

Figures compiled by Dr. Henry Klonower, in charge of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Division of the Department of Public Instruction, clearly indicate a dis- 
tinct trend in school districts in Pennsylvania to employ teachers in the elemen- 
tary field who have completed four years of post-secondary education. While 
the certification regulations do not require this amount of preparation, the 
trend shows plainly that teachers with the more extended preparation are more 
likely to secure positions and that thousands of teachers who have completed 
but two years of preparation are returning to colleges and universities for addi- 
tional professional education. In 1935 there were only 3,902 college graduates in 
the elementary field, while in 1936 there were 5,772 college graduates specifically 
prepared for the elementary field engaged in teaching these grades. 


Pupit INTERESTS AS A BASIS OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

In attempts to escape the formalism of the recitation, there has 
been in recent years a tendency, particularly noticeable in some 
quarters, to take refuge in the interests of pupils and to make these 
interests the basic factor in the construction of the curriculum. The 
assumption seems to be that the so-called “interests” of children 
are not ephemeral, that children in reality know what their inter- 
ests are, and that teachers can discover these interests with relative 
ease and accuracy. Various attempts to determine and evaluate 
pupil interests have, to be sure, commonly produced contradictory 
results but without seriously shaking confidence in the value of 
pupil interest as an approach to the construction of the curriculum 
or the organization of the activities that go on in school. Those who 
believe that the interest of the individual is at the center of the edu- 
cative process and who have been organizing courses of study on 
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what they believe to be the interests of pupils cannot, however, fail 
to be disturbed by the findings of a recent investigation carried out 
by Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Professor Fitzpatrick does not challenge the doc- 
trine of interest per se, but he does make it clear that no adequate 
techniques for the discovery and measurement of interests have as 
yet been devised. 

The investigation was conducted to discover the validity of the 
testimony of individuals when asked to indicate the items of greatest 
interest in a diverse list. An attempt was made “to determine 
whether or not such testimony is consistent, valid, and generally de- 
pendable, and to consider possible conditioning factors in the situa- 
tion.”’ The items were all in the field of science and were submitted 
in different forms and at different time intervals to subjects ranging 
from fifth-grade pupils to graduate students. Some of the major 
conclusions of the investigation are quoted as follows: 

The first finding concerns the degree to which individuals and groups are 
consistent in their responses to identical items after a three-months interval. 
.... The degree of consistency, expressed in percentages obtained for 199 
cases, was studied. These cases were unselected except to the extent that schools 
act as selective agencies. The grade placement of the various subjects ranged 
from the fifth grade to the graduate college. 

In general, the results show a considerable shifting of testimony in the case of 
the average individual, even though he was dealing with identical groups of items. 
This changing of testimony was fully as characteristic of graduate students 
(science major) as it was of fifth-grade pupils. Men and boys appeared to be 
just as likely to change their testimony as women and girls. The general shifting 
of testimony for the groups as a whole was to the extent of about 40 per cent. 
This would not seem to suggest that pupil testimony as to “interests’’ in this 
field is a very substantial basic structure upon which to construct a course of 
study. The results raise grave doubts regarding the validity of similar testimony 
in any field until it has been studied by means of a repetition technique. 

One obvious fact emerges from a study of the data. It is that, given the 
conditions of this experiment, a group of unselected subjects may be expected 
to show great individual differences in the degree to which their testimony is 
consistent after a three-months interval. One individual . . . . scored in Janu- 
ary, 1936, 97.0 per cent of the items he had scored in October, 1935. Comparable 
percentages for other individuals ranged all the way down to 30.7 per cent. 

These facts suggest various possibilities. There is, first of all, the possibility 
that an individual may undergo an honest change of “‘interest’’ during a three- 
months period and that this change may be of considerable magnitude. There 
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is also the suggestion that all students are not avidly “interested’’ in educational 
problems. This latter suggestion is rather painful to contemplate, for have not 
many educators assumed that students giving testimony along similar lines 
have done so to the best of their mental abilities? Nevertheless, the foregoing 
results indicate that many responses are in the nature of ill-considered judg- 
ments. 

The last statement is best attested by: the responses of individuals, at fifteen- 
minute intervals, to items having the same or related meanings. .... The 
findings in this case show a lamentable lack of consistency, even in the case of 
graduate students. A group of the latter, for example, testified that they were 
interested in “diet,’’ and fifteen minutes later about half of them failed to testify 
that they were interested in “foods.’’ Similarly, another group testified that 
they were interested in “‘oceans,’’ and after fifteen minutes some 85 per cent of 
them failed to signify an interest in “‘seas.’’ Similar examples could be given in 
imposing numbers. 

Various explanations might be made of the facts represented in these data. 
The possibility that many individuals do not make studied responses has already 
been suggested. The reader will at once see an additional possibility: that even 
many graduate students do not fully recognize a larger number of relationships, 
or related meanings, when these are expressed in words. 

Briefly, then, there is definite indication that a given subject may respond 
positively to one word or word combination, and shortly thereafter may respond 
negatively to another word or word combination which has essentially the same 
subject-matter implications. ... . 

In any event, the fact remains that in this investigation the students (and 
pupils) showed no greater consistency of testimony on related items at fifteen- 
minute intervals than they exhibited in the case of identical items after a three- 
months interval. Some might argue that a valid change of “‘interests’’ entered 
into this situation It seems unlikely that this is the only factor, or even the most 
important factor, in such small space of elapsed time. The practical conclusion 
is that a course of study based upon such a survey of pupil “interests”? would 
not be valid after fifteen minutes of elapsed time... . . 

Why, then, should anyone assume that pupil testimony is carefully con- 
sidered before it is given, that it mirrors exactly the psychological complex from 
which it comes, and that it can be interpreted accurately by another individual? 
We have seen that pupil testimony such as the foregoing is changeable and in- 
consistent. This fact should be a warning that other types of testimony may 
well be taken cum grano salis. For example, we are left with the suspicion that 
verbal testimony, other forms of written testimony, and the indirect evidence 
gleaned from the observation of pupil conduct may also be subject to many 
conditioning factors, the identity of some of these factors not even being sus- 
pected at the present time. 

Quite apart from any consideration of the facts brought out in this study, 
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there are two questions concerning pupil testimony about their “‘interests’’ 
which have every appearance of being most difficult to answer satisfactorily. 
The first question is how a given pupil may predict what will or will not “‘inter- 
est’? him in a field concerning which he knows little or nothing. The second 
question is how the same pupil can foretell whether or not a certain teacher can 
and will direct the consideration of a specific topic into “‘interesting’’ channels. 
With these questions in the background, it may be suggested that too often 
superficial devices, such as a questionnaire measurement of pupil “‘interests,”’ 
have been considered the principal, if not the sole, requisite for the formulation 
of an adequate course of study. 

In conclusion, it may be permissible to “‘say a good word’’ for a science of 
education. In this story of testimony we have reviewed the spectacle of an edu- 
cation which recommends pupil “‘interests’’ as an important basis for construct- 
ing courses of study, but largely fails to provide objective techniques for the dis- 
covery and analysis of those ‘‘interests.’? Should we continue to place our re- 
liance in superficial techniques and analyses which probably do not achieve the 
hoped-for results? 

In the absence of adequate techniques for the discovery and measurement of 
““nterests,’”’ would it not be a more scientific approach to the study of education 
if we frankly admitted the probable inadequacies of our knowledge in this field? 
Should we not give further thought to the proposition stated by Thorndike and 
Gates, that “‘. . . . the child’s own interest is not a perfect guide in the choice 
of subjects any more than it is in the selection of foods. .... ”” Ts it not better, 
for the present at least, to place much of the burden of decision concerning the 
course of study upon the specialist in a given field—the person who through long 
training has become familiar with at least most of the materials in that field, 
and who through teaching experience is in a position to form some estimate of 
pupil response to various phases of the subject matter? 


Tue ArT OF SCHOOL LEADERSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 


The Chicago Principals’ Club has published a monograph entitled 
Public Relations of the Principal. 'The general purpose of the mono- 
graph is indicated in the following quotation from the Foreword. 


The principalship involves the practice of an art in human relationships as 
well as the application of the theories and methods of the science of education. 
Our textbooks on pedagogy are replete with details of the science and art of 
teaching and with advice on administrative routine but are lacking in helpful 
hints that deal with the daily human contacts that make up so much of a 
principal’s work. There have been classes in training prospective principals in 
matters of office routine, in the preparation of reports, requisitions, and other 
important communications to the central office, but, in Chicago, we have been 
left to our own devices in establishing right relations with our schools, our 
teachers, and our communities. Theoretically we know that our relations should 
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be courteous, considerate, and sympathetic, but, with emphasis largely centered 
upon administration within the school, we minimize these intangible elements 
which help or hinder the effectiveness of our leadership. Perhaps the experience 
of other school principals, as embodied in this pamphlet, will help us to learn 
more quickly how to handle specific situations in dealing with school personnel 
and with local agencies that have to do directly with the education of our 
children. 


The monograph is devoted to a discussion of the following major 
topics: “Day by Day Contacts with Parents and Community,” 
“Parent-Teacher Associations,” ‘Co-operation of School and 
Church,” “Community Councils,” ‘Co-operation with Teacher 
Organizations,” ‘Relations with Political Groups and Individuals,” 
and “Organizations of Help to the Schools.” Under the first of these 
major topics, such minor topics as the following are discussed: ‘“The 
School Newspaper,” “Personnel Problems,” “Board of Health,” 
“Accidents,” “Advertisements,” ‘Public Libraries,” “The Police 
and the Courts,” and “Pupil Responsibilities.” The discussion of 
each topic is clear, pointed, and practical. The monograph should 
prove particularly valuable to principals in Chicago, and a careful 
reading of it would profit principals everywhere. 


CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1936 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of State 
Government. 


Five of the nine state legislatures meeting in regular session in 1936 passed 
child-labor laws which in every case were stricter than their predecessors. A 
sixth—Louisiana—created a Department of Labor, placing under its direction 
the labor functions formerly administered by five different agencies. 

Massachusetts broadened its restrictions on night work for women to include 
girls under twenty-one and to all “manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments.”’ An investigation to determine in which occupations the minimum age 
of employables should be raised from sixteen to eighteen was authorized. 

New York’s legislators decreed that minors under eighteen must not be em- 
ployed as workers or entertainers on premises used for the retail sale of alcoholic 
beverages. They also empowered city boards of education to require school at- 
tendance of unemployed children from sixteen to seventeen, thus redressing an 
omission from a 1934 law. 

The Rhode Island general assembly made it unlawful to hire a child under 
sixteen to work in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment and re- 
stricted the employment of those under sixteen in business or mercantile estab- 
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lishments to a forty-hour week and an eight-hour day within the hours of 
6 A.M. to 6 p.m. Also, neither minors under eighteen nor women may labor 
more than forty-eight hours a week in manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishments; a nine-hour day is specified, but this may be stretched to nine 
and three-fourths hours if a five-day week goes with it. 

Rhode Island’s legislators also made sixteen the compulsory school attend- 
ance age, eliminating the former exception allowing fifteen-year-olds to work if 
regularly employed. They prohibited the director of labor from granting per- 
mission for industrial home work in cases of employees under sixteen; created a 
Division of Women and Children in the Department of Labor; provided for an 
investigation, to be followed by directory and mandatory orders to establish 
minimum standards for minors under twenty-one working in trade and indus- 
try; and ratified a six-state minimum-wage compact. 

South Carolina has a new Department of Labor as a result of the 1936 session. 
It also declared that the forty-hour week with an eight-hour day would prevail 
for all workers in South Carolina cotton, rayon, silk, and woolen mills “when 
and if the state of Georgia and the state of North Carolina shall have adopted 
similar bills.” 

Virginia’s General Assembly raised the minimum age for employment in 
certain hazardous occupations from sixteen to eighteen years. 


DIGESTS OF RESEARCH IN READING AND LANGUAGE 

The fourth annual research bulletin of the National Conference 
on Research in Elementary School English is entitled Research 
Problems in Reading in the Elementary School. Under the editorship 
of Professor D. D. Durrell, of the School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, it reviews the present status of research in reading with 
special reference to ‘“‘Reading Readiness,” “Primary Reading Prob- 
lems,” and “Middle Grade Reading Problems.” There is a bibliog- 
raphy of 112 items. Critical reviews by Professors Paul McKee, 
William S. Gray, and Arthur I. Gates are included. The price is 
fifty cents. 

Also published this year is the first committee report, entitled 
Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elementary School English, 
1925-1934. This publication gives a summarization and critical 
evaluation of recent important studies in elementary-school lan- 
guage not otherwise available. The price is twenty-five cents. 

Copies of these publications may be obtained by addressing the 
secretary of the National Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English, Mr. C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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anthropometry and physical education at the University of Iowa. 











SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


HELENA PETROVITCH NIEGOSCH 
Saticoy Street Elementary School, North Hollywood, California 


If the achieving of new objectives meant only the solution of the 
problems toward which the achievement aimed, the field of ele- 
mentary education might have reason to congratulate itself on the 
widespread acceptance of the modern philosophies. But to regard 
the new era merely as the successful overthrow of old difficulties is 
to view only half the picture. The old troubles may have been 
weeded out, but what of their successors, the new obstacles that 
sprout up alongside the main issues? As soon as the first jubilation 
of success is over, there loom new difficulties awaiting recognition. 

The problems of the new education are infinitely more complex 
than those of the old because the new education itself is a complexity 
of movements. The neatness of the old type of change has been suc- 
ceeded by the simultaneous growth of divergent elements. Conflict- 
ing concepts have developed side by side; vigorous social and eco- 
nomic forces have been felt in fields formerly immune from their 
influence; and each of these factors has eventually become inter- 
mingled with all the others in the present educational scene. Some 
of the ideas that have been most active in shaping current elemen- 
tary education and the difficulties to which these ideas give rise will 
be discussed in the following paragraphs. 


FOUR ACTIVE CONCEPTS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Among the many theories that have particularly affected ele- 
mentary education are four concepts which, while occurring in many 
forms, may be labeled for ease of reference as follows: (1) the con- 
cept of the child-centered learning situation, which may be defined 
as a learning situation in which the major motivation is supplied by 
the children, either as a group or as individuals; (2) the concept of 
the material-from-life curriculum, which may be defined as a cur- 
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riculum or arrangement of learning experiences in which the data 
are selected from current life and are closely related to the out-of- 
school experiences of the child; (3) the concept of the development 
of the total child, which refers to the educational aim of considering 
all the aspects of the child’s personality; and (4) the concept of the 
development of social consciousness, which denotes the recognition 
of the fact that human beings live in social groups in which individ- 
uals have rights, privileges, and duties and in which social relation- 
ships are constantly changing. 

It will be seen that any of these concepts, taken singly, is enough 
to precipitate great changes in educational procedure and evalua- 
tion. Taken together, their combined effects tend to cause confusion. 
It is obvious, however, that two of these ideas are essentially means 
and that two are ends, and the failure to recognize this distinction is 
one reason for some of the confusion in the classroom. The child- 
centered learning situation and the material-from-life curriculum 
are primarily means, and the idea of the total child and the concept 
of social consciousness are primarily ends. The two concepts that 
function as means arose first; they are better known than the two 
ends and thus have often been taken as ends. In actuality, the con- 
cept of taking account of the child’s nature in planning his school 
experiences and the concept of using material which is derived from 
the present-day living environment of the child do not imply ob- 
jectives or goals. The idea of the development of the total child, 
which aims at the growth of a unified, integrated personality, and 
the idea of leading the child to realize something of his social re- 
sponsibilities and privileges are, on the other hand, aims or goals. 
Thus, total, complete, personal development and free, devoted social 
service may be considered as ends in the program of education, and 
the means by which these ends are to be reached are experiences 
close to current life, motivated by the active wishes of the child. 
This program obviously is not easy, and attempts to execute it in 
the classroom reveal many difficulties. 

Each of the concepts contains problems within itself. The school 
planned around the child’s interests, for example, may lead the child 
to be self-centered. The selection of material which is meaningful 
for one child may be utterly meaningless to another. The search for 
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“integrated personality” may overlook the specific details of which 
integration is the resultant condition. Social development may omit 
individual consideration. Moreover, the four concepts are in many 
respects antagonistic to one another. Child-centered situations may 
be obstacles to the social development of the group, and curricular 
material from life may not be included in strictly child-planned ac- 
tivities. The idea of social development may lead to undue tolera- 
tion of the activities of others and thus be inimical to the best inter- 
ests of all the group. Since the progressive schoolroom is the scene 
of the simultaneous operation of all these ideas, it is likely that the 
problems involved may arise at any moment and that the different 
personalities of the children will create further complications. Spe- 
cific analysis of classroom situations reveals some of these danger 
spots, and this article will present problems actually observed by the 
writer. 
PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE CHILD-CENTERED 
LEARNING SITUATION 

The fertile idea of child-centered learning has been one of the 
most vitalizing forces of modern education. During the last fifteen 
years it has completely revolutionized the elementary school and has 
transformed the static, formal classroom into a veritable hive of 
busy, happy activity. The close relation between building an en- 
vironment around the child’s interests as determined by his develop- 
ment and the ultimate goal of the best social living, broadly inter- 
preted, leads to no conflict. It is the misinterpretation of the idea, 
or the limitation of its scope, that causes problems such as the fol- 
lowing to appear. 

The pupils may become too individualistic. This danger, like all 
the others mentioned, appears in connection with some children more 
than with others. Many pupils, in fact, are capable of being the 
center of an active, self-motivated program of work without unduly 
magnifying their own importance. Others interpret the situation ex- 
clusively with regard to their own prominence and thus fail to 
achieve other desirable ends. Inasmuch as the development of per- 
sonality is one valid aim of education, activities should evoke indi- 
vidualistic responses; it is only when the individual considers his 
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own personal development without relation to the personalities of 
others, or when the individual has no further goal toward which 
the activities of his developed personality are directed, that the 
situation becomes undesirable. The question of environment and 
past experience is of great significance in interpreting the problem 
because of the fact that many children, especially the bright pupils, 
may have occupied the center of the stage in the home for many 
years without any consideration of the question of ultimate goal. On 
the other hand, the child of domineering parents may develop an 
exaggerated ego at school in compensation for the home environ- 
ment. The emphasis, therefore, of the “child-centeredness” of a 
situation, as contrasted with its need for external guidance, is a 
subtle matter, one to which constant attention must be given in 
order that the dangers of misinterpretation may be avoided. 

Another possible problem is that the pupils may develop antisocial 
tendencies and find difficulty in co-operating with one another. Any 
class may contain children who have always magnified the impor- 
tance of their own work, and these pupils may prefer to continue 
working as individuals rather than to join a group. A program that is 
strictly child-initiated and child-motivated can scarcely avoid this 
problem, and frequently a great deal of teacher guidance is required 
to prevent the occurrence of the situation. 

Another danger in the child-centered learning situation is that 
the most dominant child in the class may assume a central position 
and become a standard of measurement for the rest of the pupils. 
Where selfish, aggressive pupils claim more than their share of the 
teacher’s time and attention, the more neglected pupils may be led 
to emulate these leaders, and even the teacher may accept the promi- 
nent children as types against which the rest of the pupils are meas- 
ured. The problem is closely related to the question of how far the 
leader should enjoy the solitariness of his position and how far he 
should consider the co-operation of others, contributing possibly to 
the development of “rivals.” The subordination of the idea of 
leadership and the substitution of that of service tends to help the 
ultra-aggressive pupil to establish definite goals of value to the en- 
tire group. Pupils may contribute to the danger expressed in this 
problem either by being unduly aggressive and assuming the type 
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of antisocial leadership that bids all others be followers or by ac- 
quiescing in the assumption of such leadership. Either attitude indi- 
cates a lack of socially developed purpose and an absence of sincere 
loyalty to the class. 

Another problem in the situation planned by the child is that the 
environment is likely to become too limited in scope, that prepara- 
tion for later activities is likely to be overlooked, and that the value 
of the culture of the past may be ignored. The wishes and the experi- 
ence of children are not usually sufficiently wide to guarantee a 
broad range of activities, and one activity may merely lead to an- 
other of a similar nature instead of widening the field. There is no 
likelihood that, if the pupils choose all their activities, they will gain 
those habits and skills necessary for further and more advanced ex- 
periences. The “tool subjects” fall into this class, and again the 
necessity of teacher guidance becomes apparent. 

A further problem is the absence of democratic attitude that may 
result from a situation in which some pupils are always in the cen- 
ter of the stage and others always looking on. The size of the class- 
room, the amount of available material, the number of work benches, 
and other considerations limit the free activity of many pupils and 
make initiative for all, at the same time and in the same way, an im- 
possibility. A socialized group will decide methods of sharing equally 
the educational advantages of the room, but this arrangement may 
not be initiated by the pupils without external suggestion. 

Another danger is that children widely divergent from the group 
in talents and interests may fail to be included in class activities. 
The teacher may find it necessary to devise ways of using the talent 
of neglected pupils. As the talents and the interests of such pupils 
are not always apparent (nothing having occurred to evoke their ex- 
pression), this danger of neglect is particularly insidious. 


PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE MATERIAL-FROM-LIFE 
CURRICULUM 
The idea of securing curricular materials from the living environ- 
ment of the pupils arose in the effort to counteract the undue em- 
phasis on vicarious experiences provided by the older courses of 
study. Coincident with the acceptance of the fact that nothing is 
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educative which does not give rise to reaction and change came the 
realization that only a stimulus fraught with meaning can evoke 
an active response. Material closely related to the child’s life was 
regarded as the only possibility for evoking complete, active response 
because it is the only kind of material the purpose of which is vital 
to the child. In the practical application of this valuable concept, 
however, many difficulties at once became apparent, difficulties 
largely connected with the restrictiveness of the idea. 

For example, to decide just when the material might be consid- 
ered to be connected with life was discovered to be a problem. It is 
relatively easy to define the approximate limits of a small child’s 
environment and interests, but, by the time the upper elementary 
grades are reached, the “life” from which the materials are to be 
taken has expanded both in amount and in complexity. Life has be- 
come a different thing for different pupils, because of innate and en- 
vironmental factors. Problems arise the solution of which depends 
on many factors other than the closeness or the remoteness of con- 
tent. The danger of neglecting the comprehension of the bright child, 
for example, is as great as the danger of going beyond the capacity 
of the child of lesser endowment. 

Another possible danger of the material-from-life curriculum is 
that there may be an overemphasis on the immediate environment 
which may lead to a neglect of all except the superficial value of the 
activities undertaken. Acquaintance with community enterprises, 
neighborhood industries, local historical associations, and neighbor- 
ing geographical features may result solely in specific factual knowl- 
edge, with little or no relation to general principles or wider interests. 
Social and emotional values may at all times be subordinated to in- 
tellectual values, and a mechanical interpretation of the neighbor- 
hood may result. Thus, the curriculum may become too narrow, the 
culture of the past may be omitted, future possibilities may be ig- 
nored, and idealistic interpretations may be neglected. Experiences 
purportedly based on life are likely to omit a large part of life be- 
cause of the tendency to include only the objective, easily recogniz- 
able, materialistic items. The study of that which exists tends to 
obscure the value of that which might exist and that which should 
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exist, and this emphasis leads to a static type of thought opposed to 
progress. 

Another problem, closely related to the danger of restrictiveness 
in the program taken from life, is the danger that generalized think- 
ing will never be achieved. Activities based exclusively on the par- 
ticular events of the present frequently omit the opportunity for 
generalization and thus fail to supply tools that might lead to fur- 
ther endeavor. With bright children, especially, there is need for a 
constant widening of the environment. 

The possibility that immediacy of reward will be unduly stressed 
is implied in the foregoing problems. As the recognition of deferred 
value is neglected in deriving the materials of the curriculum strict- 
ly from the environment of the present, so the emphasis falls on 
those elements whose reward is immediate and whose results are 
obvious. Thus, the entire question of permanent social values is 
likely to be ignored. 


PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE APPLICATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF THE TOTAL CHILD 

The concept of the “total child,” or of ‘pupil integration,” calls 
attention to the fact that not all of an individual is measurable and 
that, when all tests have been considered, there still remain ele- 
ments of significance which may alter the effect of all the rest. For 
this reason teachers in the field have welcomed the Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, realizing that they have always dealt with whole children and 
total situations. In their haste to accept the new philosophies, how- 
ever, educators have not always taken care that the new ideas were 
sufficiently well grafted on the old. For this reason various problems 
have arisen. 

In the first place, many of the known facts of child growth and de- 
velopment tend to be neglected under the plan of considering the 
“whole child” only. Emphasis, for example, may be laid on the 
process of combining subject matter without due care that the ac- 
tivities united are suited to the intellectual or developmental level 
of the children concerned. Moreover, the view of the ultimate goal 
that unites the activity in the mind of the teacher is often too dis- 
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tant to function as a stimulus to the pupils. This difficulty is ob- 
servable even in child-selected units of work. The “term plan” and 
the ‘‘semester schedule” are largely guides for the teacher. Smaller 
items of work, which can be more quickly finished and the results 
of which can be more readily seen, are more suitable for children. The 
total child is considered when the teacher makes such adjustments in 
amount of time spent on work units as are required by the interests 
and the needs of the pupils. 

Another problem is the failure to distinguish between the child 
and the subject matter and the tendency to assume that combining 
subjects guarantees pupil integration. Merely to initiate activities 
containing various types of subject matter has little or no relation to 
the development of a harmonious personality. A pupil becomes inte- 
grated when he devotes his entire energy and enthusiasm to a task 
because of its value to him. Integration of personality may, of 
course, follow experiences the data of which are derived from more 
than one field, but this result is not inevitable and integration con- 
tinues to depend on other than mechanistic factors. In the purpose- 
fully motivated experiences of an activity program, combinations of 
subjects usually have a reason for being combined, and this purpose 
induces integrated reaction in the pupil. 

A further problem connected with the application of the total- 
child concept is that there may be too much emphasis on individual 
work and individual growth, to the detriment of social experiences. 
To neglect social growth eventually restricts individual progress. 
Overemphasis on individualism should be counteracted by consid- 
ering the social purposes for which the well-integrated person should 
exist. 

Another problem lies in the absence of definite standards by 
which individual growth can be measured. The recognition of the 
significance of unmeasured elements of the personality operates to 
cause doubt about when the pupil is or is not doing his best. Per- 
fection in the abstract is a vague goal, and the possibilities of ration- 
alization and self-excuse are many. To lead the child to realize what 
his potentialities are, rather than to accept the easily attained, is an 
important adjunct to the aim of developing the total child. 
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PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE CONCEPT OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Recent emphasis outside the school on the significance of social 
relationships has been reflected by a similar movement within the 
school. To induce pupils to realize their own social duties and privi- 
leges and to recognize the fact that society is in a state of constant 
change, determined by man himself, is one of the objectives of the 
new education. The new procedures of the classroom are devoted to 
the same end. The pupils undertake co-operative endeavors, and 
they learn not only how to bring their tasks to a successful conclu- 
sion but how to share experiences, how to help others, how to find 
personal satisfaction in the well-being of the group, and how to over- 
come selfish desires in the willingness to work for the happiness of 
all. The amount of guidance usually necessary to insure the smooth 
working of social ideals in the classroom might indicate the remote- 
ness of the goal, but, as in other movements, momentum is gained 
after the first start is made. The problems to be faced in the cultiva- 
tion and the maintenance of social ideals are usually somewhat like 
the descriptions in the following paragraphs. 

Many pupils are likely to shirk their responsibilities and to leave 
them to other persons. This problem is likely to arise in any class 
because the wide divergence in the levels of social development will 
cause some pupils to take advantage of the “‘helpfulness” of others. 
It may be necessary frequently to point out that the best way of 
serving others is not to do their duties for them but to help them to 
become self-directing. 

Another difficulty when social service is emphasized is that pupils 
may be satisfied with mediocre effort. Some pupils, becoming dis- 
gusted with the weak co-operation of others, may respond with a 
like superficial attitude. The sense of fairness and justice is weak or 
absent in some children, and definite attempts to interpret class 
ideals, as well as the initiation of some activities that will arouse the 
unquestioned loyalty of all the group, may be needed. 

Closely allied with the low standards of co-operation among some 
of the pupils is the fact that achievement in many lines may be re- 
duced in quality as soon as the emphasis is removed from individual 
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competitive effort. The dictum, “Allow each child to compete with 
his own record,” does not always inspire effort comparable with that 
evoked by competition with classmates. Care should be taken that 
proper recognition is given to achievement in order that growth in 
itself, irrespective of the attainments of others, may be made de- 
sirable. 

Another difficulty in the socialized group is to be found in the in- 
ability of the pupils to evaluate attainment of any kind with the de- 
gree of flexibility needed by pupils of different mental endowment. 
Inadequate and destructive criticism may be detrimental to some 
pupils and may result in a general habit of looking for faults. The 
pupils of the elementary school usually do not possess sufficient tact 
or understanding of other children to know, without guidance, just 
when adverse comment might be a real discouragement, and they 
cannot realize how individual standards and requirements should 
vary. 

Another problem is found in the danger that may arise in a situa- 
tion where the social leaders are neither the intellectual leaders nor 
the pupils most industrious in pursuit of class interests. Prominent, 
self-centered pupils, unless guided, may give overt expression to 
some hidden disappointment or thwarting of their own by discount- 
ing the work of others. There is also the danger that in the complex- 
ity of an activity program contributions of real value and great 
effort may be passed by, unnoticed by the class, unless the teacher 
calls the attention of the pupils to them. Such an omission discour- 
ages the contributor in his attempts at self-expression. 


When attempts are made to reform the traditional types of in- 
struction by the application of the four concepts of the curriculum 
that have been discussed, new and serious difficulties arise. It is, 
therefore, highly important that the teacher be aware of the prob- 
lems which are likely to be encountered and that she have a clear idea 
of the fundamental goals of her teaching. 














FACTORS RELATED TO FAILURE IN A MIN- 
NEAPOLIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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An intensive investigation of thirty-seven pupils in a Minneapolis 
junior high school who were failing in two or more academic subjects 
furnishes some rather interesting data concerning the relations be- 
tween certain factors and failure and indicates particularly a striking 
relation between failure and the socio-economic status of the home. 

Twenty-three, or 62 per cent, of these failing pupils were boys; 
only 14, or 38 per cent, were girls—a significant sex difference. 
Again, the failures were congregated largely in the beginning semes- 
ter of Grade VII and in Grade [X—a finding which suggests that 
there is something of a gap between Grades VI and VII and also be- 
tween Grades VIII and IX; possibly that the ninth-grade instruc- 
tional material has not undergone a great deal of adaptation but has 
been merely transferred from the first year of the four-year high 
school to the last year of the junior high school; or that there is 
a tendency for junior high school teachers to prevent poor pupils 
from going on to senior high schools by failing them in Grade IX. 

Some differences between the groups are shown in Table I. 


AGE, GRADE STATUS, AND ATTENDANCE 

As compared with 102 typically distributed junior high school boys 
and girls who were passing in all subjects, the failure groups were 
distinctly older, the median age of the failure group being 15 months 
more than the median of the passing group, with but about 35 per 
cent of overlapping between the two distributions. The boys among 
the failures were about four months older than the girls, while the dif- 
ference between the sexes for the average group was seven months. 

The failing pupils were retarded a year on the average, while the 
normal group averaged “‘at age.”’ Eleven of the failing pupils were 
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retarded two years or more, while only four of the 102 passing chil- 
dren were retarded. None of the failing pupils was accelerated, but 
22.5 per cent of the passing pupils were ahead of their grades. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF 37 FAILING PUPILS AND 102 PUPILS PASSING IN 
ALL SUBJECTS IN A MINNEAPOLIS JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 











Failing Normal 
Group Group 
Chronological age (in years and months): 
NICAIAN OR STOUD . ..6.5 6.6 66 66-0 0.6 0:0 e oc8si6 we 15-3 14-0 
PVPOCHBTIS OTOL IO 5.55.8. cee: 4 ovis bie ae ie 0 15-0 13-9 
IRCOIANIOT DOYS 56.5555 oo 5 os ods siecsies oes 15-4 14-4 
Mean number of years of retardation...... I ° 
Percentage of pupils accelerated for grade. . ° 22.5 
Percentage of pupils absent more than seven 
RR totus ts aaiaie s ciage Sanpete snares a 30 13 
Median number of days of absence........ 13 I 
Intelligence quotient: 
MICGIAN OL BIOUD 60566 6 ace sosd cis vein eas 99.2 101.3 
ECARD. 6. aies ka ciene ess ssasie ees 07-5 102.0 
ICMMADVOL TIS as.0 515.44 ee Alase Sos wwe an « 92.0 IOI.1I 
WICAIAINOR BOYS: 6555 65 ioe cos. bax ee 103.0 101.8 
Mental age (in years and months): 
MICGIANUOL BIOUD os. 5.5 os ceic ee eaee sec 14-1 13-10 
UE By: a 13-10 13-9 
DY CTR 2-7 C2 | hr ee 12-9 14-2 
PCCIBIN GE IIMB so iois occ Bios Societe hrs erecn ee 14-9 13-9 











Whether cause or effect or co-effect, absence went with failure in 
this school. Only 13 per cent of the normal group, compared with 30 
per cent of the failing pupils, were absent more than seven days. 
The median amount of absence of the failing group was thirteen 
days, compared with one day for the normal group. 


INTELLIGENCE 


A surprising revelation was made when it was discovered that, on 
the basis of scores in the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 
Ability, there was no significant difference in the intelligence quo- 
tients of the two groups. However, a larger number of distinctly 
superior individuals (with intelligence quotients of over 110) were 
found in the normal group; more than 25 per cent of the pupils 
in the normal group were superior as compared with only one of the 
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37 failing pupils. The median intelligence quotient of the failing 
girls was smaller than that of the failing boys, while among the nor- 
mal groups there was practically no difference between the sexes—a 
finding which adds another bit of evidence to that of other studies 
indicating that girls make more of their abilities than do boys. Still 
another interesting finding was the progression of the mean and the 
median intelligence quotient of the failing group by about three 
points from one grade to the next. 

An analysis of the differences in mental age between the two 
groups revealed that the failing group had the higher mental age. 
Among the failing pupils the boys had a distinctly higher mental age 
than the girls, while among the normal pupils the girls were slightly 
superior in mental age. Grade differences were about one year and 
two months for the failing group; for the normal group there was 
eight months’ difference in mental age between Grades VII and VIII 
and a difference of one year and one-half month between Grades VIII 
and [X—a finding similar to that in the case of intelligence. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


In the differentiation of failing pupils from normal pupils, socio- 
economic status, as measured by the Sims score card, was of more 
importance than intelligence-test scores. The failing pupils came, 
in large proportions, from homes of the middle or the lower class; all 
but four of the thirty-seven came from homes ranking in the lower 
third among all the homes of Minneapolis junior high school pupils 
and not one from a home in the upper third. Every girl failure came 
from a home in the lowest fourth, though 10 per cent of the 23 boys 
came from homes above the lower quartile and three boys came from 
homes slightly above the median. 

Of these thirty-seven failing pupils, twenty-seven came from 
homes with no telephones; thirty-one came from homes with no more 
than three magazines of any sort, seventeen of these from homes 
with no magazines; twenty-seven from homes with not more than 
twenty-five books of any sort; twenty-two did not have their own 
rooms at home; the fathers of only four pupils had gone to college 
and only one mother had attended college, although the state uni- 
versity is located in the city. Only nineteen of the fathers and nine- 
teen of the mothers had attended high school. The magazines found 
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most commonly in the homes were of the type of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, True Stories, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Liberty. Among 
the thirty-seven fathers there was not one professional man nor one 
owner or chief executive in any but petty business concerns. The 
large majority of the fathers would be classified as workers in the 
various skilled and semi-skilled trades. 


ACHIEVEMENT-TEST SCORES 

The differences in achievements, as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, between the failing and the normal groups 
were surprisingly small, representing an average of only about one 
year. In literature and physiology the scores of the two groups were 
practically identical. The greatest difference was in language usage, 
largely attributable to home environment. Large differences (about 
two years in achievement age) were also found in geography and in 
arithmetic computation. Considerable overlapping was found. That 
is, on all the tests some failing pupils exceeded some passing pupils; 
some failing pupils, in fact, surpassed the average of all the passing 
pupils. One failing seventh-grade pupil ranged above a passing 
seventh-grade pupil in the various tests by a margin in achievement 
age of three months in arithmetic reasoning to five years and three 
months in physiology and hygiene, with a total excess of approxi- 
mately four years. Similar cases in Grades VIII and IX, though 
of less striking nature, were also found. 


SUMMARY 

By way of summary it may be said that, as compared with normal 
passing pupils, failing pupils in Phillips Junior High School of Minne- 
apolis are more than a year older, are a year more retarded, are 
absent more frequently by about two or three weeks a semester, are 
almost as bright on the average but include fewer superior pupils, 
and are slightly more mature in mental age. They come largely from 
homes of inferior economic status, in which there are few evidences 
of cultural interests or opportunities. Their fathers are skilled la- 
borers, and their mothers and fathers have had less schooling than 
the average. It is also noticeable that there are more failing boys 
than failing girls and that among the failing boys are distinctly 
larger proportions of children of average and superior ability and 
of children coming from homes of average socio-economic status. 








A COMPARISON OF THE VOCABULARIES OF 
THIRTY-THREE PRIMERS 


JOHN A. HOCKETT ann DETA P. NEELEY 
University of California 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIMER VOCABULARIES 


In the past twenty years phenomenal advances have been made 
in the field of reading instruction. One significant development is the 
growing recognition of the importance of the vocabulary burden of 
reading materials, with consequent improvement in the character 
of the books produced for children. Scientific control of vocabulary 
is most important in the primary grades and especially so during the 
first half-year of reading. Gates, who has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to the relation of vocabulary to reading difficulty, says, “The 
proper adjustment of the vocabulary burden and of the difficulty of 
reading materials to a pupil’s capacity is of profound importance.” 
In another place Gates states that one of the most important char- 
acteristics of a course in reading is “an abundance of reading ma- 
terial in which the pupil is unhampered by difficulties in word recog- 
nition, so that the various habits essential to fluent, accurate, full, 
and enjoyable comprehension may be developed.” As the result of 
experimental trial of materials of varying degrees of difficulty, this 
same investigator estimates that “in the primary grades there should 
be thirty to forty running words for each new word introduced” and 
that this amount of repetition should be provided through “abun- 
dant reading of senseful material, instead of by means of phonetic 
drills and other types of isolated word study.’” 

Investigators and teachers alike are convinced that children make 
more rapid progress and build better reading habits and attitudes 
if they can be provided from the beginning with much interesting 
material containing a desirable minimum of vocabulary difficulties. 

Arthur I. Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading, p. 9. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1930. 
2 Ibid., pp. 113-14. 
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It is important, then, to know the exact vocabulary burden of the 
various primers in common use. Such data are useful in selecting 
and using not only the first primer which the child reads but also the 
second, third, and subsequent books which he attempts. The second ~ 
primer which the child reads may present more difficulty than the 
first if the overlapping of the vocabularies of the two books is slight. 

Simplicity in reading material is the result of several factors. The 
stories and ideas should be within the experience of the child. The 
vocabulary should be familiar. Sentences should be simple and 
direct. The vocabulary burden should be light. Unfamiliar words 
should occur infrequently in relation to the total number of words. 
Several of these standards are rather satisfactorily met by the better- 
known primers of recent publication. There is, however, consider- 
able variation in the vocabulary load and in the ratio of new words 
to the total amount of material. 

An experienced teacher can estimate the interest appeal of a 
beginning reader and the background of experience necessary for 
the understanding of the stories by means of a thoughtful reading 
of the book or, more accurately perhaps, by using the book with a 
group of children. The relative difficulty of any book and the selec- 


tion of the most appropriate books to follow the basic primer are 
most accurately revealed through careful analyses and comparisons 
of vocabularies. Because of the strategic importance of using ma- 
terials of the proper difficulty with various groups of pupils, teachers 
need exact and complete information concerning the vocabularies 
of the various books. 


FORMER STUDIES 


Earlier studies have presented data on the vocabulary load of 
from ten to fifteen selected primers. One of the best known of these 
is that by Selke and Selke,' who found a total of 1,636 different 
words in the twelve primers that they analyzed. Only 38 words were 
common to all twelve books, while 783 words appeared in only one 
book. The number of different words in the separate books varied 
from 157 to 630. 


t Erich Selke and G. A. Selke, “A Study of the. Vocabularies of Beginning Books in 
Twelve Reading Methods,” Elementary School Journal, XXII (June, 1922), 745-49. 
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A later study by one of the same authors’ included twelve more 
recent primers. In these twelve books the total number of different 
words was reported to be 1,207; the number common to all, 52; 
and the number appearing in only one of the twelve books, 582. The 
range of vocabulary in individual books was from 171 to 594. This 
report is of slight value to the teacher, however, for the books are 
not identified by name. 

Beck? presented in 1929 a brief and incomplete report of an 
analysis of eight primers which were published in 1926 and 1927. 
She did not state the rules followed in making the analysis. The 
present writers find considerable discrepancy in their results and 
those presented by Beck. 

More recently Harring? reported an analysis of the vocabularies 
of fifteen primers. Twelve hundred and sixty different words were 
found, 538 of which appeared in only one book and 34 in all fifteen 
books. 

Since the earlier studies included a limited number of primers, 
since the reports in most cases omit important data, and since 
many recently published books were not included in any previous 
analysis, the desirability of a current and more inclusive analysis 
suggested itself to the writers. We present, consequently, significant 
data regarding the vocabulary burden of thirty-three primers pub- 
‘ lished between the dates of 1923 and 1935, inclusive. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 


Each book was carefully read, page by page, and a tabulation was 
made of the number of times that each word was repeated. This 
analysis revealed the number of different words; the number of 
running words; and, by division, the average repetition, or the ratio 
of running words to different words. The list of words for each book 
was further analyzed to discover the number of words which were 
repeated specified numbers of times, and each list was compared 

1 Erich Selke, “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Twelve Beginning 
Books in Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (December, 1930), 369-74. 

2 Mae Miller Beck, ‘The Vocabulary of First Readers,” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, VI (January, 1929), 224-27. 

3 Sydney Harring, ‘What Primer Shall I Use Next?” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (November, 1931), 207-13. 
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with every other list to determine the number of words common to 
any two books. 

The rules followed in tabulating were those most commonly em- 
ployed in studies of primary books. All variants of word forms, 
except those formed by the addition of the single s, were counted as 
separate words. Thus, “sleep” and “sleeps” were counted as the 
same word, but “slept,” “sleeping,” and “sleepy” were tabulated 
as separate words. The possessive form made by adding apostrophe 
and s was considered a different word. A hyphenated word was con- 
sidered one word unless the parts were so simple that a child would 
probably recognize them separately, when it was not considered a 
new word but was tabulated under its separate parts. All material 
in each book which would normally be read by children was included 
in the analysis. The title-page, the table of contents, the preface, 
and the concluding word list were omitted. Comprehension exer- 
cises, poems, and titles of stories were included. 

Arbitrary decisions regarding the inclusion or the exclusion of 
material were necessary in a few instances. The revised edition of 
The New Path to Reading: Primer contains twenty-two pages of ma- 
terial entitled “My Word Primer,” which is not, apparently, an 
integral part of the book. This section of phonetic exercises would 
probably not be used unless the teacher were employing the book as 
a basic primer and were following the phonetic methods recom- 
mended by the author. Even under these conditions many of the 
words might be used in pronunciation exercises without being made 
a part of the child’s reading vocabulary. For these reasons the g11 
words in this “Word Primer” are not included in the data presented. 

The primer of The Bolenius Readers includes on pages 109-22 a 
series of games or exercises designed to follow the various stories of 
the book. These exercises were judged to be an integral part of the 
content of the reader and are included in the analysis. 

The primer of The Unit-Activity Reading Series contains eleven 
pages which introduce the different sections of the book. At the 
bottom of each of these pages is a legend in small type, apparently 
intended for the teacher alone, including such words as “recreation” 
and “transportation.” These legends have been omitted in making 
the analyses. 
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The primer of The Work-Play Books, when employed as a basic 
book, is especially designed to be used in connection with an ac- 
companying preparatory book. The data presented on the total 
running words and average repetition are obviously too small when 
it is so used, since these figures are more than doubled through use 
of the preparatory book. Supplementary exercises are available for 
many of the other primers. When used, they add to the total amount 
of reading done by the child and to the number of times he en- 
counters the various words. 

It is not possible to carry out detailed analyses involving such 
large numbers of words without the inclusion of some errors. A great 
deal of time and effort, however, was devoted to checking and re- 
checking in each of the steps. Two of the books were given a second 
independent reading. Comparison of the two results in each case 
revealed remarkable agreement. In several instances the results 
were compared with data supplied by the publishers of the books. 
All discrepancies were noted, and the work was rechecked in order 
to verify or revise the results. In the preparation of the summaries 
and tables each operation has been rechecked. While recognizing 
the probability of slight errors, the writers nevertheless have con- 
siderable confidence that the data presented may be depended on for 
all practical purposes. 

Several investigators have shown that many words recur in 
readers with different meanings. Fennell,’ for example, studied this 
problem. She showed that from nineteen to thirty-three words re- 
curred with different meanings in the five primers which she studied. 
It would seem that, insofar as these different meanings were already 
familiar to the children, they should present little if any difficulty. 
The present investigation presents no data on this point. 

The primers in the following series of readers were analyzed in 
this study. 

1. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Boys and Girls at Work and Play. 
Do and Learn Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

2. Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada 
M. Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 


* Ethel L. Fennell, “Recurring Words and Their Relation to Difficulties in Compre- 
hension,” Elementary School Journal, XXTX (September, 1928), 42-53. 
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3. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923. 

4. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, Friends for 
Every Day. The Curriculum Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1934. 

5. Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, The Pet Pony and Other Stories. True 
Story Series. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 

6. B. R. Buckingham and Bertha H. Buckingham, Play Days. The Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

7. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Friends. The Children’s Own 
Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

8. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading: Primer. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1920. 

g. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading: My Second Primer. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. 

to. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935 (revised). 

11. Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen, The New Primer. The Smedley 
and Olsen Series. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 

12. Emma Miller Bolenius, assisted by Mary McSkimmon and Florence E. 
Bamberger, Tom and Betty. The Bolenius Readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. 

13. Mathilde C. Gecks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W. Withers, Play- 
fellows. Story and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1928. 

14. Herman Dressel, M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, The Laidlaw 
Readers. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1928. 

15. Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chica- 
go: Laurel Book Co., 1926. 

16. Edith Hope Ringer and Lou Chase Downie, Home. Citizenship Readers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. 

17. Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. 
French, Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

18. Mable Guinnip La Rue, The F-U-N Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. 

19. Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Peter and Peggy. The Work- 
Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co. 1930. 

20. Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Garrison, Little Friends at 
School. Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1935. 

21. William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, Child-Library Readers. The 
Elson Extension Series. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. 

22. William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elson Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1927. 
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23. William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson 
Basic Readers. Life-Reading Program. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 

24. W. E. Grady, Paul Klapper, and Jane C. Gifford, Pets and Play Times. 
Childhood Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

25. John M. Manly and Sarah E. Griswold, Good Reading. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

26. Cora M. Martin, At the Farm. Real Life Readers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

27. Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, 
The Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

28. Nila Banton Smith, At Home and Away. The Unit-Activity Reading 
Series. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. 

29. Clarence R. Stone, Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom, Jip, and Jane. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1932. 

30. Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

31. Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Life Primer. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1935. 

32. William Dodge Lewis and Ethel Maltby Gehres, Pets and Playmates. 
The New Silent Readers. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1931. 

33. Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1928. 


VOCABULARY BURDEN OF THE BOOKS 


In Table I are summarized the significant data regarding the 
vocabularies of the thirty-three books. The second column presents 
the total number of words in each book. The third column presents 
the number of different words. In the fourth column is given the 
average amount of repetition, or the number of running words to 
each new word. The next eight columns reveal for each book the 
number of words which are used once, twice, three times, four times, 
five times, six to nine times, ten to nineteen times, and twenty times 
or more, respectively. The last two columns show the percentage of 
words in each book used five times or less and the percentage used 
ten times or more. It will be seen that some of the books not only 
contain a high average repetition but have few words which occur 
five times or less and a large proportion of words which appear ten 
times or more. In other books the average repetition is much less, 
and a considerable proportion of the words are repeated only a few 
times. 
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TABLE I 
BASIC VOCABULARY FACTS FOR EACH OF THIRTY-THREE PRIMERS 
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OVERLAPPING OF VOCABULARIES AND DESIRABLE 
PRIMER SEQUENCE 
Table II shows the number of words common to every possible 
pair of books. Reading across the top line, one notes that the primers 
of the Do and Learn Readers and of the Fact and Story Readers have 
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153 words in common, while the primers of the Do and Learn 
Readers and of the Bobbs-Merrill Readers have 96 words in common. 
One hundred words are common to Do and Learn Readers and The 
Curriculum Readers, 155 to Do and Learn Readers and True Story 
Series, and similarly for the others. From this table it is possible to 
select the books which have the largest number of words in common 
or, if it is desired, those which have the fewest in common. 

Those primers which have the largest vocabularies tend to have 
the largest number of words in common with others. Certain addi- 
tional data are required if one wishes to select the particular primer 
which can be read with the least vocabulary difficulties following 
any given basic book. The number of new words encountered in the 
second book not previously met in the first book is possibly the best 
single criterion. Another valuable measure is the ratio of running 
words to new words in the second book. These data can be secured 
rather easily from the figures presented in Tables I and II. 

To illustrate the nature and value of such evidence, we present 
in Tables III and IV the data for two widely used series. In Table 
III it is assumed that the primer of The Elson Basic Readers is the 
first book to be read. It is designated as the basic reader. The primer 
of The Curriculum Readers is listed second because this primer intro- 
duces the smallest number of words in addition to those in The 
Elson Basic Readers. Each of the other primers follows in rank order 
determined by the number of new words added to those already 
encountered in the basic book. In Table IV similar data are pre- 
sented on the assumption that The Work-Play primer is the first 
or basic book. 

Ideally, we should present thirty-three such tables, with each 
book in turn considered as basic. Since limitations of space prevent 
such a complete report, it is recommended that teachers who are 
interested make a comparable table for the books available in any 
particular school. The following description of Tables III and IV 
explains the method of developing such a table. In Tables III and 
IV the second column presents the number of different words in 
each primer. In the third column is given the number of words 
common to each book and the basic book. Subtracting the number 
in the third column from the number in the second column gives 
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the number of words in each book that are not in the basic book, 
which is presented in the fourth column. The number of words in 


TABLE III 


VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF EACH PRIMER WHEN USED AFTER 
THE PRIMER OF “THE ELSON BASIC READERS” 








Number 
Number of Number Number Ratio of 
of Words in of of Running 
Name of Primer Different | Common New Basic Words to 
Words in with Words Words New 
Primer Basic Dropped 





219 
175 
219 
Happy Road 213 
Bobbs-Merrill 196 
Everyday Life 231 
Real Life 243 
New Path, Primer 221 
Unit-Activity 246 
Laidlaw 275 
Pathway to Reading 274 
LL 8 | er eee 276 
New Winston 284 
273 
309 
Childhood 287 
Smedley and Olsen 288 
New Path, Revised 263 113 150 
ECE ROE SLOLY. 6. <2: s scans 279 128 151 
Children’s Bookshelf 295 138 157 
NORE ONTI pcp Soins 3 mew way 296 136 160 
True Story 325 159 166 
Do and Learn 316 148 168 
Bolenius 312 124 188 
Children’s Own 366 153 213 
Child-Library 392 172 220 
Story and Study 380 156 224 
405 161 244 
Citizenship 398 150 248 
Child’s Own Way 413 163 250 
New Path, Second Primer 396 127 269 
F-U-N Book 462 163 209 
Good Reading 480 161 319 




















the basic book which are not repeated in each of the other books, 
given in the fifth column, is found by subtracting the figures in the 
third column from the number of different words in the basic book. 
Dividing the number of running words in each book (secured from 
Table I) by the “Number of New Words Added” yields the ratio 
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at which new words are encountered in any book (it is assumed that 
all words met in the basic book are known). 


TABLE IV 


VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF EACH PRIMER WHEN USED AFTER 
THE PRIMER OF “THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS” 








Number 
Number of Number Ratio of 
of Words in of Running 
Name of Primer Different | Common Basic Words to 
Words in with Words New 
Primer Basic Dropped Words 





Work-Play 276 
219 
Happy Road 213 
Curriculum 175 
Elson Basic 219 
Bobbs-Merrill 196 
Everyday Life 231 
Unit-Activity 246 
275 
Real Life 243 
New Winston 284 
Childhood 287 
New Silent 273 
Pathway to Reading 274 
New Path, Primer 221 95 
Children’s Bookshelf 295 
Wart ANG StOty 6.65 sce kes 270 143 
Smedley and Olsen 288 151 
Child-Story 296 153 
Do and Learn 316 164 
263 IIo 
309 155 
325 167 
212 150 
Story and Study 380 185 
Children’s Own 366 155 
Child-Library 392 180 
405 186 
Child’s Own Way 413 179 
Citizenship 398 162 
New Path, Second Primer 396 142 
462 175 
480 176 




















SUMMARY 


This analysis of the vocabularies of 33 recent primers includes a 
total of 174,076 words, the combined vocabularies of the books. The 
range is from 3,260 in The New Path to Reading: Primer, to 9,280 
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words in The Children’s Bookshelf, with an average of 5,275 and a 
median of 5,094 running words. 

The number of different words varies from 175 in The Curriculum 
Readers to 480 in Good Reading. Four primers contain more than 
400 different words; two contain less than 200. The average vocabu- 
lary burden is 303 words, and the median is 287. The average of the 
16 books published between 1923 and 1929 is 335.4, while the aver- 
age of the 17 books copyrighted between 1930 and 1935 is 273.0 
words. The total number of different words in all 33 primers is 
1,713. Of these, 681 (40 per cent) appear in only one book, and 
1,077 (63 per cent) in three books or fewer. Twenty-five words are 
common to all 33 books, while 63 are common to 30 or more of the 
books. 

The average repetition varies from 9.2 in The F-U-N Book to 31.5 
in The Children’s Bookshelf. The average of all is 18.2. The books 
published before 1930 have an average repetition of 17.2, while 
those published in the past six years repeat each word 19.1 times on 
the average. 

In The F-U-N Book 62 per cent of the words appear five times or 
less, while in The Children’s Bookshelf only 10 per cent of the vocabu- 
lary is used less than six times. The average for all books, in this 
respect, is 33 per cent; for those published from 1923 to 1929 the - 
average is 39 per cent, while for the later books it is 28 per cent. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the words in The Bolenius Readers appear 
ten times or more, in contrast to The F-U-N Book, which repeats 
only 24 per cent of its words more than nine times. The average for 
all books is 48 per cent; the average for those published earlier, 45 
per cent; and for the later books, 52 per cent. 





THE DISPOSITION OF A GROUP OF SLOW 
FIRST-GRADE READERS 


C. DEWITT BONEY 
Nassau School, East Orange, New Jersey 


The necessity of dealing with the poor readers received through 
transfer to the primary grades and the 10 or 15 per cent of the pupils 
who annually fail to learn to read in Grade I caused the staff of the 
Nassau School to formulate a program of reading which would ac- 
commodate both groups without interrupting the progress of the 
average and the superior pupils. The plan called for giving every 
child in Grades I, II, and III an opportunity to read before ex- 
periencing failure. It was felt that promotion at the end of this 
period should depend on a child’s ability to fit into an average 
fourth-grade group. An “average group” was to be allowed a spread 
of two years around the grade norm. 

From the very nature of the plan it can be quickly seen that the 
instruction was primarily individualistic. This situation was char- 
acteristic of all grades except Grade I, where small groups were 
formed. Basal books were used, together with many other materials. 
Varied methods, consisting in word drill, phonics, and experience 
reading, were used at the discretion of the teacher. As a child be- 
came sufficiently independent to be able to read alone with some 
degree of ease, he was allowed to make selections under the guidance 
of the teacher and read at his own pace. 

The pupils who in 1935-36 were in Grades IV and V had been 
taught in the primary grades according to this plan. Records of the 
growth of these pupils were made at the end of each year. Progress 
was determined on the basis of achievement-test scores and the 
judgments of the teachers. 

Fourteen pupils who would normally have failed in Grade I be- 
cause of inability to read were promoted and instructed at their 
own levels in Grades II and III. Table I shows that the greatest 
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amount of progress made by these pupils during the first year was 
seven months, the lowest three months, and the average five months. 
In the second year six of these pupils progressed rapidly, three mak- 
ing more than a year’s growth. This development was continued by 
these six pupils in Grade III, except in the case of one pupil who 
progressed only two months. The average growth in Grades II and 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF MONTHS OF PROGRESS MADE IN READING BY FOURTEEN PUPILS 
WHO FAILED IN READING IN GRADE I AND WERE GIVEN INSTRUC- 
TION AT THEIR OWN LEVELS IN GRADES II-IV 








INTELLIGENCE 
NUMBER OF MonTHS OF PROGRESS QUOTIENT ON 
TERMAN 
REVISION OF 
BINET-SIMON 

Grade II Grade III Grade IV TEST 








8 12 103 
12 18 92 
10 10 92 
10 113 
3 103 
4 93 
5 100 
10 106 
10 115 
108 
104 
96 
IOI 
100 


- _ 
OWW 


VNOnK NO ANNPHP HW 


7 
5 
5 
7 
4 
7 
3 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 
4 





Average... 


mn 
Ww 
~ 

is) 


101.9 




















III was 7.2 months and 7.1 months, respectively. At the end of 
Grade III seven of the fourteen pupils had made progress of two 
or more years, which was the minimum requirement for normal pro- 
motion. Three pupils who had not made two years’ progress but who 
showed signs of growth at the end of the third year were promoted. 
In Grade IV, Pupil 5 made nineteen months’ growth, which was 
eight months more than was made in his first three years of school- 
ing. Pupil 7 made eighteen months’ growth, three months more than 
she had made in her first three years. Pupil 6 achieved thirteen 
months’ growth in Grade IV, which was two months less than the 
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total growth he had made in the primary grades. The table shows 
that not one of the seven slow readers who were promoted to Grade 
IV made less than a full years’ growth in that grade. The average 
growth score was 14.3 months. 

When the experiment is evaluated against its original objective, 
a fair amount of success may be claimed for it. At the end of Grade 
III half of the possible first-grade failures had made sufficient prog- 
ress to warrant normal promotion to Grade IV. Further, when the 
experiment was extended and three poor readers were allowed to 
make up their deficiency in Grade IV, 71 per cent of the probation- 
ary group warranted normal promotions. Before general conclusions 
can be reached, however, several problems need consideration. 

How handicapped were these pupils in the various subjects be- 
cause of their low reading ability? As soon as the more apt pupils 
began to read in Grade I, they made contributions to the science 
and the social-studies programs from their readings. The poor read- 
ers in Grade II obviously were not able to make contributions from 
reading, but this deficiency did not preclude all contributions to the 
group. One slow reader, for example, learned from his brother the 
use of a magnet and gave a demonstration on this subject to the 
class. Another slow reader secured from his father information on 
the anaconda in answer to a class problem. Teachers generally agree 
that there are many worth-while, firsthand experiences to be had in 
these grades. To argue that these children would have had richer 
experiences if they had been able to read is futile in the light of the 
fact that they were not able to read. When the subject matter 
learned is considered, there is no evidence in this investigation that, 
as far as science and social studies are concerned, slow readers were 
handicapped. Tests were given at the close of the science and the 
social-studies units in Grades III and IV, the results of which in- 
variably showed that there was little or no relation between the sub- 
ject matter learned and the ability to read. The explanation is found 
in the high degree to which these subjects were socialized. Much 
time was given for children to report to each other on their findings. 
There was a positive relation between a knowledge of the reading 
skills and ability to do the arithmetic in Grades III and IV. While 
this relation was not high, it indicated that, so long as the present 
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course of study is used, there is need for caution in promoting pupils 
to Grade IV. 

The program must give consideration not only to the welfare of 
the slow pupils but also to the progress through the primary grades 
of the average and the superior readers. The experiment was started 
with the fundamental assumption that, as children became inde- 
pendent, the teacher could dismiss them from her constant care and 
thereby give more time to the backward pupils. An example will 
show how this principle worked. In the latter part of Grade I Pupil 
18 was able to read a number of books. She was so much interested 
in reading that she read of her own volition at home and at school. 
Her habits were sufficiently good that she either worked out the 
words for herself or secured help. She was permitted by the teacher 
to read independently of the group, to select her books under the 
guidance of the teacher, and to share her stories with the teacher and 
members of the class several times a week. This pupil also read by 
this method in Grades II and III and was joined by others as they 
became independent. This plan differed from common practice in 
two respects: (1) Basal readers were not used with groups in Grades 
II and III. (2) The teacher in these grades gave more time to the 
slow readers than to the fast readers. Because of this departure from 
common practice, it is necessary to examine the progress of the 
children who read rapidly in Grade I. 

In Table II are given the records of fourteen pupils who began 
to read rapidly in Grade I. It is interesting that there was no differ- 
ence which could be considered significant in the ages and the health 
of this group and of the slow readers. Both groups had the same 
number of adenoids and tonsil cases and approximately the same 
number of absences. There was some difference between the two 
groups in intelligence. 

The average growth made by the pupils who read rapidly was 
13.5 months in Grade I and 10.6 months in Grade II. This drop 
was to be expected. Half the group possessed not more than normal 
intelligence; consequently, they could not be expected to continue 
their rapid progress in Grade II. The drop in Grade III to 8.8 
months is cause for apprehension. In all probability some of this 
loss resulted from spending too much time with the weaker children. 
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The teachers of this grade were, no doubt, anxious to bring the 
weaker children up to the grade requirement and unconsciously did 
so at the expense of the better readers. If this supposition is accu- 
rate, correction can easily be made. 

There is still another factor that must be considered. A study of 
Tables I and II shows that fluctuations were common. A child who 
made fourteen months’ growth in the first year might make the 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF MONTHS OF PROGRESS MADE IN READING BY FOUR- 
TEEN PUPILS WHO LEARNED RAPIDLY IN GRADE I 

















INTELLIGENCE 
NuMBER OF MONTHS OF PROGRESS QUOTIENT ON 
PuPIL iene 
REVISION OF 
Brnet-SIMON 
Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV Test 
MG stones 14 7 9 10 103 
Piers bce tot 15 13 10 10 114 
Ree ee oR are 14 14 7 10 127 
| eee 15 5 10 10 100 
Mec whee Saks 12 16 8 4 96 
ae 18 12 II 9 113 
| See ees dee 12 II 7 8 98 
BOS a oR ie II 10 9 13 105 
7 | Se ee 18 8 BAe” |} Uirenntons oles 122 
Ne eee Rene er 13 10 ee || SRR en are 121 
) oe aR II 13 Ge! “Wks cance: 114 
2 ee ae ee 12 13 1 | | ace ee re 116 
Bois onones 12 8 OED Miers e.stelacaus IOI 
"| a eee 12 8 CE Socom tenner 106 
Average... 13.5 10.6 8.8 9.3 109.7 




















same score the following year or cut his score in half. For example, 
Pupil 1 with an intelligence quotient of 103 made only seven 
months’ progress in the first year but made the grade norm at the 
end of the fourth year, while Pupil 15, with the same intelligence quo- 
tient, had made only about the same amount of progress by the end 
of Grade IV although he had made fourteen months’ progress during 
the first year. Close records have been kept of the progress of forty- 
two pupils from Grade I through Grades III and IV, and only two 
pupils have made approximately the same degree of growth in each 
year of their schooling. It is hardly possible that this fluctuating is 
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due to factors which could have been controlled but which were un- 
observed by the teacher.\ Indeed, the data in this study indicate 
that the slow progress made by some pupils in beginning reading, 
which is usually treated by retarding the pupil, is nothing more than 
normal fluctuation. A child who made five months’ growth in Grade 
II was not considered a failure since she had made fifteen months’ 
growth in Grade I, but another child who made only five months’ 
growth in Grade I was considered a failure. The reason for this 
difference is that the first-grade child had no reserve to bolster his 
record after this initial faltering. Indeed, a reserve is not necessary 
to care for normal fluctuations in any grade save the first. A child 
ending Grade III one-half year behind is not considered a failure 
. or necessarily a slow pupil. First-grade standards are much more 
stringent than those of other grades, with the result that failure has 
been much higher in this grade. / 

Another interesting phase of this study is that the cause of failure 
in reading at the end of Grade IV is not so directly associated with 
progress in Grade I as has been commonly assumed. Eight pupils 
were promoted to Grade V in June, 1935, who were one year or more 
below the average. Of this number, only three could have been con- 
sidered possible failures in Grade I. Grade V inherited four repeaters 
who were still poor in spite of their repeating. 


SUMMARY 


The cause for slow or rapid growth in beginning reading is un- 
known, but it would appear that both are part of the growth of 
normal pupils. Fluctuations are much greater in the upper grades 
than in the lower grades. Fluctuations are treated less seriously in 
the upper grades because it has been thought that later progress was 
dependent on a child’s “getting a good start” in Grade I. 

If the slow and backward pupils are kept together and instructed 
at their own levels, a good proportion of the slow pupils will be able 
at the end of Grade III to fit into an average fourth-grade group. 
There appears to be nothing inherent in this plan that interrupts the 
progress through the primary grades of the average and the superior 
pupils. Further, it is not believed that backwardness in reading is 
a great deterrent to progress in the subjects in the primary grades. 




















SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect FIELDS—COoNTINUED 


This list of references is the third of a series relating to instruction 
at the elementary-school level. The first list contains items on the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. The 
second list contains items grouped under the following subject fields: 
reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the social sciences, and 
geography. The present list covers the remaining subject fields at 
the elementary-school level and is the last of the series of three deal- 
ing with elementary-school instruction. 


ARITHMETIC: 
G. T. BUSWELL 
This list of references was selected from a total of ninety-two 
titles which were examined by the writer. The basis of selection was 
chiefly the presentation of new material of importance or critical 
discussions by competent authors. The bibliography covers the 
period from June, 1935, to the end of June, 1936. The annotations 
are descriptive rather than critical. 


509. ANDREWS, F. Emerson. “The Dark Ages of Arithmetic,” Atlantic Month- 
ly, CLVI (July, 1935), 64-68. 


An interesting historical article showing some methods of using arithmetic 
before the use of the Hindu-Arabic numerals. By contrast shows advantages 
of the present number system. 


510. BROWNELL, WitttAM A., and CHAZAL, CHARLOTTE B. “The Effects of 

Premature Drill in Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX (September, 1935), 17-28. 
Reports an experiment on the use of drill with sixty-three third-grade pupils. 
Shows that drill makes little, if any, contribution to growth in quantitative 
thinking and that it often fails to modify previous habits. Also points out 
certain positive values of drill. Includes bibliography. 


*See also Item 189 (Hildreth) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
April, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 371 (Brueckner) in the 
May, 1936, number of the School Review, and Item 372 (Brueckner) in the September, 
1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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BROWNELL, WILLIAM A., and WATSON, BRANTLEY. “The Comparative 
Worth of Two Diagnostic Techniques in Arithmetic,’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXIX (May, 1936), 664-76. 
The value of personal interviews as a diagnostic technique is compared with 
analysis of test papers and written records. Data cover addition of fractions 
by 245 pupils in Grade V. Shows superior results of personal-interview tech- 
nique except for grosser types of diagnosis, when the two methods appeared to 
be equally effective. 

CARMICHAEL, R. D. “Number and Clear Thinking,” Scientific Monthly, 
XLI (December, 1935), 490-500. 
A stimulating theoretical article with special bearing on non-computational 
arithmetic. 

DEMay, Amy J. “Arithmetic Meanings,” Childhood Education, XI (June, 
1935), 408-12. 
A short but suggestive article showing concretely some ways to develop mean- 
ings in arithmetic in the lower grades. 

Dickey, Joun W. “Why Invert the Divisor and Multiply?” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XXXVI (March, 1936), 299-302. 


Shows an inductive method of rationalizing the division of fractions. 


GROSSNICKLE, FosTER E. “Reliability of Diagnosis of Certain Types of 
Errors in Long Division with a One-Figure Divisor,’”’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, IV (September, 1935), 7-16. 

The author gave tests to approximately two hundred pupils in each of Grades 
V-XV. Concludes that three responses are necessary for diagnostic purposes. 
Complete data are included in report. 

GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. “To Check or Not To Check?’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 35-39. 

Presents data from 404 pupils in Grade IV, showing the number and the types 
of errors in checking in long division. The author questions the value of check- 
ing at this grade level. A timely study. 

GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. “Errors and Questionable Habits of Work in 
Long Division with a One-Figure Divisor,”’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXTX (January, 1936), 355-68. 

Makes a detailed analysis of the habits of work of 453 children in Grades 
V-VIII. Gives frequency of appearance of each of the 57 habits listed. 

GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. ‘The Incidence of Error in Division with a One- 
Figure Divisor When Short and Long Forms of Division Are Used,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XX1TX (March, 1936), 509-11. 

A study supporting the use of the long form of division when the divisor is a 
one-figure number. 

GuNDERSON, AGNES G. “Nature and Amount of Arithmetic in Readers 
for Grades I and II,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (March, 

1936), 527-40. 
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Analyzes ten sets of primary readers to find the arithmetic terms included. 
Presents detailed results. Shows possibilities of closer integration between 
reading and arithmetic in primary grades. 


GuNDLACH, W. B. “Ability of High School Pupils in Common Fractions,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXTX (January, 1936), 347-54. 
Analyzes results of a diagnostic test in fractions given to between two and three 
hundred pupils in each grade from the seventh to the twelfth. Shows growth 
and variation from grade to grade. 


Morton, Dan M. “Number Forms and Arithmetical Ability in Children,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, VI (February, 1936), 58-73. 
An interesting study of the number forms found in a group of 867 pupils, 
largely of the ages of twelve to fourteen. Found that children having number 
forms ranked high in arithmetic test given to the group. Many sample number 
forms reproduced. 


. Pyte, W. H. “An Experimental Study of the Development of Certain 


Aspects of Reasoning,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1935), 539-46. 

Presents results from tests of approximately a thousand pupils in Grades 
III-XII on a series of arithmetic problems. Shows the lowest grade at which 
75 per cent of the pupils could solve each problem. 


Stetson, H. E. “Business Arithmetic for the High School,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XXXV (June, 1935), 586-97. 


Expands the notion of business arithmetic to include “the business side of 
every social institution” rather than limiting it to commercial enterprises. 


Stretcu, LorENA B. “The Value and Limitations of Drill in Arithmetic,” 
Childhood Education, XI (June, 1935), 413-16. 
A carefully worded article showing the inadequacy of drill to develop insight 
into number and to make arithmetic meaningful. Points out positive value of 
drill in forming and maintaining efficient habits of number manipulation. 


Witson, G. M. ‘The Challenge of One Hundred Per Cent Accuracy in 
the Fundamentals of Arithmetic,”’ Educational Method, XV (November, 
1935), 92-96. 

Gives the author’s view of “‘100 per cent accuracy” and presents a hypothetical 
plan for achieving such results. 


Witson, G. M. ‘What Research Reveals on Proper Drill Content of Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (December, 1935), 
477-81. 

Sets up certain limitations for a program of drill and criticizes attempts to drill 
on all operations which are taught. Presents a timely point of view which, if 
followed, would give pupils more time to develop the meaning aspects of arith- 
metic. 
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527. WULFING, GRETCHEN. ‘“‘Maturation as a Factor in Learning,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, IV (February, 1936), 148-64. 


The last half of the article deals with arithmetic readiness. Summarizes existing 
studies, makes suggestions for further research, and gives bibliography. 


SCIENCE? 


W. W. McSpapDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This bibliography on science instruction in the elementary school 
includes articles, courses of study, brochures, and books published 
during the interval of June, 1935, to June, 1936. Most of the materi- 
al is of the discussion type, although definitely showing trends that 
are the result of research in this area. Some two or three of the 
articles are reports of research carried on by workers in the field. 
The points of view of.the materials abstracted here show a striking 
agreement, especially when contrasted with material of only a few 
years ago. 


528. ANDERSON, Mary C. “A Sixth-Grade Unit in Electricity,’’ Science Educa- 
tion, XIX (October, 1935), 112-16. 


An account of a teaching unit on electricity used with a sixth-grade class. Out- 
comes in terms of knowledges, skills, attitudes, and appreciations are listed. 


529. BLoucu, GLENN O. “Science in the Elementary School Program,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXVI (March, 1936) 255-58. 


A discussion of the place of science in the elementary school in relation to the 
general education of the child and the outcomes that may be expected. 


530. Bruce, G. V. ‘Elementary School Science: References and Instructional 
Materials,” Science Education, XX (April, 1936), 78-82. 


A very complete bibliography of sources of experimental activities and other 
“things to do” in elementary-school science. 


531. Croxton, W. C. ‘Pupils’ Ability To Generalize,’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXVI (June, 1936), 627-34. 
A presentation of the results of five experiments especially carried out to test 
the ability of children to generalize. Tabulated results show an increasing 
percentage of correct generalizations with each grade from kindergarten 
through Grade IX. “There is little in these experiments to indicate that junior 
high school pupils possess markedly superior ability to generalize than inter- 

mediate-grade pupils possess, the difference in scores in favor of the former 


* See also Item 360 (Haupt) and chapter xii of Item 367 (Norton and Norton) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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being little more than might reasonably be credited to added experience” — 
a significant statement in view of the somewhat controversial issues that have 
been raised about this point. 


532. DETRAZ, JULIA; SIBLEY, MARGARET; and WYLER, Rose. “Air and Weath- 
er,” NCES News Notes, II (November, 1935, and January, 1936), 67-60, 
84-85. Salem, Massachusetts: National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence (W. G. Whitman, Managing Editor, % State Teachers College). 
An interesting unit in science for kindergarten and Grade I worked out by two 
classroom teachers in collaboration with a science specialist. Describes many 
useful activities and children’s reactions to them. 


533. Elementary School Science Syllabus, Vol. I. Glens Falls, New York: Glens 
Falls Public Schools, 1936. 
The first of two volumes comprising the course of study in elementary-school 
science for Glens Falls. This volume treats in detail the topics for the kinder- 
garten and Grades I, II, and III. Many helpful activities are suggested in con- 
nection with each topic. The book is the work of a committee of classroom 
teachers whose purpose it was to offer a continuous, integrated program of 
tested science material. In the opinion of the writer, this course is one of the 
most significant pieces of work in elementary-school science that has been 
developed. 


534. Elementary Science: Course of Study: Vol. I, Primary Grades, pp. 184; 
Vol. II, Grades IV, V, and VI, pp. 172; Vol. III, Grades VII and VIII, 
pp. 104. Council Bluffs, Iowa: Council Bluffs Public Schools, 1936. 
One of the particularly interesting, recently published courses of study in 
elementary-school science. 


535. FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK LINDER. Science Interests. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+72. 
A critical study, the conclusions of which throw into question previous inter- 
pretations of studies of interests. 


536. HEFFERNAN, HELEN. “A State-wide Program of Science Education in 
Elementary Schools,”’ Education, LVI (March, 1936), 400-404. 
A discussion of the science program in the California elementary schools. The 
place of the state bulletins, Science Guide for Elementary Schools, is considered. 
The material in the bulletins is being tested in several elementary schools in 
co-operation with the specialists who prepare it. The various approaches and 
outcomes of the units tested by the teachers and children are entertainingly 
related in this article. 


537. LEINING, EpNA BrivcE. Millions of Years in a Winter. Lincoln School 
Curriculum Studies, Units of Work. New York: Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+-198. 

An adventure with science in Grade IV. A beautifully written narrative of 
educational experiences, with materials taken predominantly from science, 
which were continuous through a long interval. 
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538. MELROSE, Mary. “Radio Lessons in Elementary Science,’”’ School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XXXVI (February, 1936), 137-41. 
An account of the elementary-school work in science being conducted by radio 
in the schools in Cleveland, Ohio. 


539. Morrison, J. Cayce. ‘‘A Generalist Looks at Science in the Elementary 
Schools,” Teachers College Record, XXXVII (January, 1936), 282-89. 
Discussion of some of the obstacles to elementary-school science that still exist 
and proposals of what can be done in terms of educational values. Lists criteria 
by which the science program may be developed. 


540. PALMER, E. LAURENCE. ‘“Teachers Number,”’ Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 
XXIX (September, 1935), 3-63. 
This number contains a series of recommendations for classroom teachers of 
Grades I, III, and V. The material is seasonally arranged and is primarily for 
rural-school teachers, though much of it is usable in urban situations. This 
number completes the suggestions to teachers for the first six grades, the issue 
of September, 1934, having contained proposals for teachers of Grades II, IV, 
and VI. The material in this issue (as in the 1934 number) is closely integrated 
with the New York State syllabus in elementary science. 


541. Science and the Young Child. Washington: Association for Childhood 
Education, 1936. Pp. 4o. 
A bulletin prepared by the Science Committee of the association. Discusses 
various phases of the science work of the lower elementary school. Of particular 
interest is the discussion of the place of science in the nursery and the kinder- 
garten. Other topics include a list of science activities and needed equipment 
and supplies, a discussion of physical science at this level, and a useful bibliog- 
raphy. Written by classroom teachers for classroom teachers. 

542. WYLER, Rose. ‘‘A Child Can See a Glacier,’’ New York State Education, 
XXIII (October, 1935), 20-22. 
Discusses experiences in elementary-school science that enable children to inter- 
pret geological and other phenomena in the world about them. Points out the 
need of developing adequate programs of teacher education in order that 
teachers can guide children’s interest in, and appreciation of, their environment. 


MUSIC 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


543. DykKEMA, PETER W., and OrTHeErs. “Music and Rhythms,” Socializing 
Experiences in the Elementary School, pp. 343-91. Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XIV, No. 6. Wash- 
ington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, 1935. 


See also Item 455 (Lamp and Keys) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the September, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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Experts in the field of music education have written on various topics, such as 
re-evaluating music in the curriculum, school choruses, music in rural schools, 
the verse-speaking choir, dancing, primary rhythm bands and eurythmics, and 
extra-curriculum activities. 


Fiascc, Marton. “Where Next? And How Shall We Find the Way?” 


Music Educators Journal, XXII (November—December, 1935), 30-32. 


The author raises questions in music instruction needing careful research and 
experimentation, such as the place of singing in education, vocal resources of 
children, sight-reading and methods of teaching it, the social aspects of school 
music, appreciation, and creative music. 


Fox, Litt1an Monr, and Hopkins, L. Tuomas. Creative School Music. 


Newark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett Co., 1936. Pp. x+326. 


A practical and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I deals with the nature and nurture of creativeness and 
compares old and modern educational philosophy. Part II is concerned with 
methods of aiding children to develop creative expression in music. Part III 
gives examples of original compositions of boys and girls of elementary-school 
age. 


Juwtian, KATHERINE L. “Music in Other Lands,” Instructor, XLV (May, 


1936), plates I-XII. 


Provides units of work for elementary-school grades. Objectives, procedures, 
questions, activities for pupils, and music for playing are given for each lesson. 
The topic for early grades is folk music, opera is the subject for intermediate 
grades, and the study of instruments is developed for the upper level of in- 
struction. A brief introduction dealing with the history of music and a list of 
books for the teacher precede the lessons. 


MoursELL, JAmEs L. “Psychological Research Bearing on Music Educa- 


tion,’ Music Educators Journal, XXII (November—December, 1935), 
24-25. 

A summary and an evaluation of recent psychological studies concerned with 
music-teaching. 


Music Education. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 


Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. xii+260. 

The book treats of general principles of music instruction, the place of music in 
the school program, course of study, activities now in vogue, and classroom 
and administrative problems. Each chapter was written by an educator ac- 
tively identified with the work. 


PERHAM, BEATRICE. “An Environment for Music,” Progressive Education, 


XII (October, 1935), 409-12. 


Describes equipment and activities for elementary-grade children in an ex- 
perimental school. 
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550. PrercE, ANNE E. Good References on Teaching Music in Elementary 
Schools. United States Office of Education Bibliography No. 41 (1935). 
Pp. Io. 
An annotated and classified list of books, pamphlets, and monographs. 


551. STRICKLAND, RutH G., and STOKES, GERTRUDE S. “Attitudes and Ap- 
preciations in Third and Fourth Grade Music,’”’ Childhood Education, 
XII (March, 1936), 266-60. 
A short account of a progressive course of study in music for children of eight 
and nine years of age. The program includes singing, rhythm, notation and 
piano techniques, listening, and creative work. 


552. THOMSON, BLANCHE C. ‘‘A Supervisory Program in Music Based upon 
Teacher Initiative,” Educational Method, XV (April, 1936), 344-52. 
Report of an experiment in a community with a population of approximately 
16,000 to improve supervision and teaching in the elementary schools. The 
call program, in which supervisory visitation is made upon request, was fol- 
lowed during a six-year period and is described and evaluated. The author be- 
lieves that the advantages of this plan far outweigh its limitations. 


553. Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, Twenty-eighth Year, 
1935. Chicago: Music Educators National Conference (64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard), 1935. Pp. 544. 
Contains papers, addresses, and reports delivered at sectional meetings. The 
material is a review of contemporary music education in the public schools and 
touches on all phases of teaching and administration. 


ART: 
W. G. WHITFORD 


554. Cox, GrorcE J. “Fusing Art with Life,’ Proceedings of the Pacific Arts 
Association, 1935, pp. 66-72. Stanford University, California: Pacific 
Arts Association (Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Secretary). 
Discusses the changes which have developed in society in recent years and the 
need for art in relation to present-day civilization. 


555. CRAWFORD, C. C., and Matin, Mary Atice. ‘‘An Experiment with Three 
Ways of Teaching Water-Color Painting,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (September, 1935), 40-43. 

An objective evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction in water-color paint- 
ing by three commonly utilized approaches: (1) preliminary pencil drawing, 
(2) preliminary chalk drawing, and (3) free painting. Concludes that the pencil- 
drawing method is superior to the chalk-sketching and free-painting methods. 


556. D’Amico, Victor E. “High Lights of a Study of Art in Our Schools,” 
Art Education Today, pp. 1-16. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1936. 
t See also Item 359 (Haggerty) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Analyzes modern practices in art education, at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels. Discusses the teacher and his training, treats the attitude of the 
administrator and general educator toward the subject, compares different 
methods, and indicates some future trends. 


. LA Beaune, Louts. “Art Is a Way of Life,’’ Western Arts Association 
Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 1, pp. 111-17. Indianapolis, Indiana: Western 
Arts Association (5215 College Avenue), 1935. 

Discusses modern tendencies in art, with emphasis on the need for sincere 
expression in the arts that will reflect the ideals and modes of the present age. 


. LEE, Epwin A. “The Arts in Modern Life,” Proceedings of the Pacific Arts 
Association, 1935, pp. 10-13. Stanford University, California: Pacific 
Arts Association (Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Secretary). 

A discussion of the problems of art in modern life. Particular emphasis is given 
to the relation of art to leisure-time activities brought about by present eco- 
nomic and social changes. 


. LITTLEJOHNS, J., and NEEDHAM, A. Training of Taste in the Arts and 
Crafts. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1933. Pp. viii+152. 
Report of a study made in Great Britain of children’s reactions to arts-and- 
crafts products. The methods employed are unusual and furnish valuable 
suggestions to the student of tests and measurements. 

. Matutas, MARGARET. “Art in the Integrated Program,” School Arts 
Magazine, XXXV (February, 1936), 324-31. 

Interprets the meaning of the term “integration” and discusses the educational 
values of bringing art into close articulation with all activities of the school. 


. Peck, Leicu. “An Experiment with Drawing in Relation to the Predic- 
tion of School Success,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (February, 
1936), 16-43. 

An analysis of (1) the relation between the drawing performance and the school 
achievement of young children and (2) the factors influencing that relation. 


. Tomurnson, R. R. Crafts for Children. New York: Studio Publications, 
Inc., 1935. Pp. 120. 
Presents a discussion of a wide variety of craftwork that is being done by chil- 
dren in many lands. The book is divided into six chapters: i, “A Definition 
of ‘Crafts’ ”; ii, “Craft Teaching Today”; iii, “Craft Teaching in Many 
Lands’’; iv, “Principles [of Design and Their Application]”; v, “Methods”; vi, 
“Summary and Conclusions.” Three pages of color reproductions are among 
its profuse illustrations. 


563. WATERMAN, ExizaBETH. The Rhythm Book. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. x+150. 
A manual for teachers of children. Presents the functional relations between 
rhythmic movement and rhythmic expression in various art forms. Suggests 
possibilities for integrating such subjects as music, drawing, and physical edu- 
cation in preschool, kindergarten, and elementary education. 
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564. WiLson, DELLA F. Primary Industrial Arts Series, Book I, pp. 40; Book 
II, pp. 40; Book III, pp. 34; Book IV, pp. 48. Peoria, Illinois: Manual 
Arts Press, 1935. 
A series of small books to aid teachers of the primary grades in presenting 
manipulative processes in the constructive arts. Books I and II deal with 
paper-work, Book III with basketry and weaving, and Book IV with clay- 
modeling and pottery. 


565. Wrnstow, Leon L. “The Preparation of Written Descriptions for Units of 
Teaching in Art,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII 
(October, 1936), 481-08. 

Defines the unit procedure as applied to art work and aims to rationalize the 
subject matter involved in terms of appropriate units of instruction. An experi- 


mental unit on toys is presented for Grade I and a unit on architecture for 
Grade IX. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


566. BAWDEN, WILLIAM THomas. “Review of Industrial Education for the Bi- 
ennium, 1934-1935,” Industrial Education Magazine, XX XVIII (March, 
1936), 74-88. 
Outlines the important changes and trends in theory and practice in industrial 
education. Attention is given to social and economic confusion, with its conse- 
quent problems for those who promote and administer industrial schools and 
classes. General educators will profit greatly from this summary, and workers 
in the special field will appreciate checking their plans with the thoughts of a 
serious and informed leader. 


567. Biaucu, Lioyp E. Federal Co-operation in Agricultural Extension Work, 
Vocational Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1933. Pp. xii+208. 


This complete and thoroughly documented bulletin should be a part of the 
library of every educational worker who desires to have a historical picture of 
federal participation in the instruction of the youth and the adult. Through 
discussion of economic, social, and educational changes, the reader is led 
naturally into an understanding of the national point of view. 


568. Dramonp, THomas. “Responsibility of Industrial Arts Teacher in Social 
Problems,”’ American Vocational .' ssociation Journal and News Bulletin, 
XI (May, 1936), 104-6. 
The author believes that industrial-arts teachers are in a strategic position to 
present fundamental social and economic ideas and that they have the un- 
avoidable responsibility of doing so. Suggestions of worthy topics are given, 
such as large-production organizations, redistribution of wealth, thrift, occu- 
pational selection, wages, work attitudes, leisure, etc. 
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569. FrresE, Joun F. “New Types of Industrial Curricula and Courses,” 

American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, X (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 79-81. 
That the post-depression period has brought new needs in the training of girls 
and boys, as well as of adults in service, is the theme of Professor Friese’s 
brief statement. Chief attention is given to the program for the senior high 
school, with an outline of suggested types of industrial courses. Interesting 
notes are given on administrative costs and teaching fitness. 


570. FRYKLUND, VERNE C. “Subordination of Handwork in Industrial Arts,” 
American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, XI (May, 
1936), 71-72, 83. 
The author makes the timely suggestion that good handwork be preserved as 
the foundation of industrial-arts instruction. While recognizing the worth 
of the current emphasis on informational and cultural values, he argues for 
greater effort toward easy, correct, and practical craftsmanship. 


571. HAMILTON, ALLEN T. “Graduate Work in the Field of Industrial Educa- 
tion,” Industrial Education Magazine, XXXVIII (January, 1936), 


34-37: 

This article is essentially a plea that the teacher-training institutions keep 
their offerings and methods abreast of the changes in society, especially in the 
realms of production and exchange. The initial college degree should be given 
fresh meaning as the years pass. The advanced degrees should always prepare 
for leadership and should guarantee readiness for planning active attack on 


new problems. 


572. How Vocational Education Has Helped in Time of Need. Special supple- 
ment to School Life, XXI (October, 1935). Pp. 28. 


An illustrated exposition of the service and the progress of vocational-education 
activities during depression years. Gives facts about the assistance provided 
for many groups, such as the unemployed, industrial workers, farmers, home- 
makers, physically handicapped, and youth. Evidence is offered showing how 
federal, state, and local authorities have co-operated by direct and indirect 
means for the betterment of conditions through specific training. 


573. KEPLER, F. R. “A Survey of Drafting-Room Practices,” Industrial Aris 
and Vocational Education, XXV (March, 1936), 71-78. 
The author reports a valuable study sponsored by the Michigan Industrial 
Education Society. One hundred and sixteen industrial firms in the state co- 
operated by having selected representatives (draftsmen, engineers, foremen, 
etc.) respond to a detailed questionnaire. 


574. Labor through the Century, 1833-1933. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, No. 605, 1934 (re- 
vised). Pp. 42. 

A partial record of labor’s part in the progress of a century is here given in brief 
and readable form. The bulletin, because of its content, size, and illustration, 
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should be in every school library and should be purchased in quantity as sup- 
plementary material in industrial education and the social sciences. 


575. LUEHRING, ARTHUR H., and YAGER, SytvAN A. “A General Shop, Its 

Equipment and a Suggested Curriculum for the Smaller High Schools,” 
Teachers College Journal, VII (March, 1936), 51-82. Terre Haute, 
Indiana: State Teachers College. 
The general shop is interestingly explained in this article from the standpoint 
of origin, development, organization, advantages, and disadvantages. Shop 
plans, equipment, and teacher preparation are discussed, with distinct refer- 
ence to schools of small enrolments. Teaching units, projects, and instructional 
aids are suggested in four subject-matter fields. 


576. Scummt, FRED J., Jr. Leisure Time Bibliography—A Guide to Books and 

Magazine Articles Pertaining to Leisure Time and to Avocational Interests 
Related to Industrial Aris Education. Ames, Iowa: Industrial Arts De- 
partment, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1935. 
Pp. 84. 
This excellent list gives references on sixty topics, such as archery, basketry, 
carving, furniture, kites, leather work, photography, etc. Separate sets of 
books and magazine articles are named as representing the best literature avail- 
able on each of the topics. 


. “School Shop Annual, 1936 Edition,’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXV (February, 1936), 33-70 and 1A-58A. 


A special edition of one of the special journals devoted to discussion of types of 
industrial schools and courses, shop management, safety, and the like. It con- 
tains lists of equipment and supplies and a generous amount of helpful advertis- 
ing material. It is the ninth ‘‘Annual” issued by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


. SmitH, Homer J. “The Three Degrees in Industrial Education,” Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (March, 10936), 85-88. 
Deals with certain historical aspects of the granting of academic degrees 
through the ages and with present-day designations and meanings. Suggestions 
are made of purposes, programs, requirements, and standards at three degree 
levels, with special reference to industrial education. 


. “Vocational Education and Unemployment.’ United States Office of 
Education, Miscellaneous No. 1623 (1935). Pp. 115 (mimeographed). 
This material is an authentic record, by states, of how vocational-education 
funds are being used for the relief of unemployment. It was compiled under the 
direction of J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational education. 

. WAFFLE, Harvey W. “Why Teach Mechanical Drawing?” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXV (January, 1936), 3-7. 


Industrial-education leaders have done much in recent years to clarify the aims 
of their special departments or curriculum areas. The present article is strictly 
in line with the great need for definite statements of the contributions to be 
expected from individual subjects and courses. 
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HOME ECONOMICS: 


BEvuLAH I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 


581. Ammpon, Epna P. “Better Housing as an Objective of Home Economics 
Instruction,’’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (May, 1936), 301-5. 
Shows the relation of housing to some other phases of home economics, lists 
goals to which homemaking instruction may make specific contributions, and 
suggests some pupil experiences which are helpful. 


582. Gross, Irma H. “World Progress in Home Economics, 1927 to 1934,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (April, 1936), 233-40. 


Summarizes points of similarity and difference in home-economics programs 
found in various countries at various school levels. 


583. Home Economics Education—Suggestions for Developing Programs and 

Course of Study Materials in Homemaking. Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction Bulletin 103. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 64. 
Sets up principles of curriculum construction, home and community conditions 
that should be considered, plans of organization at different levels, outcomes 
and criteria for evaluating objectives and developing a measurement program 
in home economics. 


584. Home Economics—Suggested Course of Study for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1935. Pp. 58. 
Presents an outline of work for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils which is the 
result of a study of diaries of activities and a trial and revision of a course set 
up to consider these activities. 


585. LYBARGER, ELIZABETH, and PRESSEY, ALICE DONNELLY. “Home Eco- 
nomics: 1914 and 1935,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1936), 1-4. 
Contrasts the objectives and practices in these two periods and lists ten changes 
occurring in the last twenty years. 


586. MiILter, ELLEN. “Home Economics Subject Matter in Teaching Family 

and Social Relationships,’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1935), 637-40. 
Stresses the opportunity to use this subject matter to enable pupils to live 
effective lives in their families and in their social group, functioning in their 
thinking, feeling, and doing and using the problems that they face as a basis for 
activity. 


* See also Item 222 (Chadderdon) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
March, 1936, number of the School Review and the chapter on “Home Economics’? in 
Item 367 (Norton and Norton) appearing in the September, 1936, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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. SPAFFORD, Ivo. “(Home Economics from the Viewpoint of General Edu- 
cators,’’ Practical Home Economics, XIV (February, 1936), 42, 57, 62. 
Summarizes briefly the viewpoints of 577 forward-looking educators concerning 
the values and weaknesses of home economics at the several school levels. 

. SPAFFORD, Ivox. ‘Home Economics at the Elementary Level,” Education, 
LVI (April, 1936), 449-51. 

Emphasizes the opportunity of using this stage of the child’s educational experi- 
ence to help him in his immediate personal living, home, and family life. 


. TATE, MitprepD TuHurow. ‘What the Teacher Can Accomplish in Edu- 
cating for Family Life,’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1936), 73-78. 

Lists significant objectives for family-life education at all levels and illustrates 
ways of helping young people to grow toward these objectives. 

. VAN Liew, Marton S. “Home Economics in an Integrated Program,” 
Educational Method, XV (January, 1936), 205-8. 


Describes the variety of opportunities in different grades at the elementary- 
school level which may be used by home-economics and other elementary-school 
teachers to work together in guiding pupils in problems of significance in home 
and community life. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 


. BARRETT, Mamie. “A Comparative Study of Elementary School Libra- 
ries,” California Journal of Elementary Education, IV (August, 1935), 
109-16. 


Seven tables and accompanying discussion present nation-wide facts about 
elementary-school libraries and about California libraries in particular. 


. Brooxs, ALIcE R. “The Eiementary School Library as an Educational 
Center,’”’ Educational Outlook, X (March, 1936), 140-50. 


A sound article on the functions of the elementary-school library in modern 
education. 


. CARPENTER, HELEN S. ‘‘What Is Back of Efficient Reference Work in an 
Elementary School Library?’’ Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, X (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 15-19. 

Describes a project tried out in twenty New York City schools for the purpose 
of learning what teacher-librarians and elementary-school children need to 
know in order to answer ordinary reference questions. Items considered neces- 
sary are listed and may be used as a basis for lessons in library training. 


. Kirk, MARGUERITE. “Developing an Emergency Course for the Teacher 
in Charge of the Elementary School Library,” Wilson Bulletin for Li- 
brarians, X (September, 1935), 19-24. 
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Of particular value to principals or teachers who are “suddenly plunged into 
the mysteries of classifying, arranging, and lending books.” The minimum 
essentials of library technique are given to aid such persons. 

595. Laturop, Epitn A. Aids in Book Selection for Elementary School Libraries. 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 65 (1935). Pp. 40. 
A helpful guide to persons who are responsible for the selection of books. 

596. LatHrop, EpirH A. One Dollar or Less—Inexpensive Books for School 
Libraries. United States Office of Education Circular No. 147 (1935). 


Also a valuable reference for those in charge of school libraries. This and the 
preceding reference are included here because of the relation of book selection 
to library training. 


597. The Library in the Elementary School. California State Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 18. Sacramento, California: State Department 
of Education, 1935. Pp. xii+140. 


Of interest to school administrators, librarians, and teachers is this manual on 
the elementary-school library. It treats of the organization and the adminis- 
tration of libraries, the training of librarians and teacher-librarians, book selec- 
tion, and the service of the library in the school. 

598. TOWNSEND, LENORE. “The Elementary School Library,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, XXXI (October, 1935), 30-31. 
A brief description of the work carried on in the libraries of the elementary 
schools in Beverly Hills, California. Special reference is made to the intensive 
training given pupils to enable them to become independent in research work. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


C. H. McCtoy 
University of Iowa 


599. ADAMS, ELEONORE GrorFF. “Folk Dance in the Rhythms Program for 
High School Boys and Girls,’’ Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
VII (January, 1936), 25-27. 
While this ariicle discusses folk dances for high schools, the principles laid down 
and the suggestions given apply even more forcefully to the elementary-school 
field. 

600. ARMBRUSTER, DaAvip A. “Teaching Beginners To Swim: A Physical, 
Physiological, and Psychological Method,”’ Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, VII (April, 1936), 242-44, 274-75. 
Although written by a college teacher of swimming, this article discusses many 
of the fundamental problems to be met by any teacher of beginning swimming. 
The approach is novel and thoroughly sound. 


* See also Item 54 (Evans) in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 
1936, number of the Elementary School Journal and Items 229 (Roberts), 288 (McCloy), 
289 (Mason and Mitchell), and 292 (Stafford, DeCook, and Picard) in the March, 
1936, number of the School Review. 
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BLANCHARD, B. E., Jr. “A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Meas- 
urement of Character and Personality in Physical Education Classroom 
Situations,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education 
Association, VII (May, 1936), 56-66. 

A behavior rating scale adapted primarily to the classroom situation. It corre- 
lates, however, with the scale devised by O’Neel (Item 609 in this list) and can 
well be used in conjunction with the latter. 


BLANCHARD, VAUGHN S. “The School Health Program,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, VII (May, 1936), 295-96, 350. 


A general outline of the school health program, particularly as applying to the 
larger school systems. The principles laid down may be applied in any situation. 


BOOKWALTER, KARL WEBBER. ‘‘Marking in Physical Education,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, VII (January, 1936), 16-19, 61. 
A survey of practices in marking in physical education, together with some 
positive suggestions. 


HOWLAND, IVALCLARE Sprow. The Teaching of Body Mechanics. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+-204. 
This book provides a practical program with a great deal of usable material 
for the corrective program of the public schools. It assumes a minimum of 
theoretical knowledge on the part of the teacher and provides a maximum of 
usable method. 


Irwin, LEstre W. ‘Physical and Health Education Program in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, VII (March and April, 1936), 154-56, 200; 245-47, 280-83. 
These articles discuss in some detail the organization of an outstandingly com- 
plete program of physical education in a private elementary school. Full of 
suggestions which may be applied to almost any elementary-school situation. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco. Physical Education and Health of School Children. Publica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 5. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. 
x+176. 

A detailed outline of an excellent school program of physical education. 

Morton, Duptey J. The Human Foot. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+244. 

This book gives a great deal of basic information concerning the human foot 


which may be utilized by teachers who are attempting to modify foot defects. 


OBERTEUFFER, D. “Preliminary Study of Criteria for the Selection and 
Organization of Learning Experience in Health Instruction,” Research 
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Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, VI (October, 
1935), 63-65. 

An excellent study which may well be the foundation for a more constructive 
approach to health education. 


O’NEEL, F. W. “A Behavior Frequency Rating Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Character and Personality in High School Physical Education 
Classes for Boys,’’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, VII (May, 1936), 67-76. 

This scale is adapted for measuring behavior in a semi-objective manner and is 
one of the best at present available for use by physical-education teachers who 
are attempting experiments in character education. 


Por, ARTHUR CLAyTon. “The Legal Liability for the Injury of Children 
in Public Schools,’ Journal of Health and Physical Education, VII 
(February, 1936), 72-75, 123-25. 

This study is a comprehensive survey of legal cases arising over injuries to 
children in gymnasium and playground. It is thoroughly documented and 
will serve as a basis for meeting similar situations which may arise in any school. 

Principles and Practices in School Health Education, 1935. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1935. 

The proceedings of the eighth conference arranged by the American Child 
Health Association. A comprehensive study of health-education practices for 
the schools. 


. Retty, HELEN M. “Basis for Grading in Physical Education,” Journal of 


Health and Physical Education, VI (October, 1935), 40-41, 58. 
Suggestions for marking which may be applied to the elementary-school level. 


SEFTON, ALICE ALLENE. “‘A Guide to the Literature of Physical Educa- 
tion, Including Certain Aspects of Health Education and Recreation,”’ 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V1 
(December, 1935), 3-47. 

A selected, well-annotated bibliography of health and physical education. 


TuRNER, C. E., LoOUGEE, W. W., SARABIA, KATHERINE, and FULLER, RUTH 
Parsons. ‘‘Rate of Growth as a Health Index,”’ Research Quarterly of 
the American Physical Education Association, VI (October, 1935), 
29-40. 

This study suggests a new method of evaluating physical status which may be 
readily applied in the school situation. 


Wuite, Emiry. “Outline of Objectives and Materials for Rhythmic Activi- 
ties for Children,’’ Journal of Health and Physical Education, VI (De- 
cember, 1935), 20-31, 53-54- 

A thoughtful, philosophical contribution to the field, valuable for those who 

are attempting to make original contributions in this area. 














Coducational Wiritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A comprehensive treatment of the principles of budgetary methods —The book 
under review" interprets the budget in its practical relations to the many aspects 
of public-school administration. The budget, as a recapitulated expression of 
the plan of spending and of the potential moneys made available for school pur- 
poses, is introduced to the reader through its social implications. These, the au- 
thor indicates, are very important even though the economic aspects of the 
budget play a larger part in the management of schools. The theme underlying 
the treatment in this volume is the significance of the budget as an instrument 
that binds together the various parts of the fiscal program. 

This book is the outcome of several intensive, country-wide studies of pro- 
cedures in certain phases of business administrations in public-school systems 
of various sizes. The practices actually used in the administrative offices have 
been analyzed and checked against projected theory. The most acceptable and 
useful forms that were found while these studies were being made have been 
introduced to illuminate the text and to serve as convenient aids to the reader. 
Principles of budgetary methods have been well organized and practically il- 
lustrated. The author has drawn liberally from the works of other students in 
this field and has brought together in a most comprehensive manner helpful ma- 
terials which will serve directly and indirectly persons interested in this subject. 

The introductory chapter treats the function of the budget in public-school 
administration. The other fourteen chapters are grouped into four parts 
under the following headings: “The Preparation of the Budget,” “Presentation, 
Interpretation, and Adoption of the Budget,” “The Administration of the 
Budget,” and “Appraisal of Budgets and Budgetary Procedures.”’ Each group 
of chapters presents an important phase of the budgetary cycle. Part I discusses 
in detail the manner in which the budget is prepared, the method by which the 
educational program is planned, how expenditures and receipts are estimated, 
who should share in planning the budget, and how the budget should be linked 
with the financial accounting. The second group of chapters discusses the ways 
in which tentative budgets are presented to school boards, the problems that 
arise in the approval of the budget, and the interpretation of the budget. The 


* Chris A. De Young, Budgeting in Public Schools. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+610. $3.50. 
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third step in the budgetary cycle is the theme of Part III, which presents the 
budget as a functioning instrument. Its significance in the daily administration 
of schools is portrayed in detail. Auditing accounts, appraising the budget, and 
long-term budgetary planning are treated in the last three chapters. Part IV 
also includes an appendix in which many useful and practical forms and samples 
of material arrangements have been collected. 

This treatment of the budget is the most comprehensive available in educa- 
tional literature. One may question the desirability of including in a treatment 
of this kind some of the material presented, as, for example, the chapter on 
auditing accounts. Yet these more or less extraneous topics do not detract from 
the value of the work. The book makes an excellent reference in the study of 
budgetary practices. Superintendents of schools and other officials assigned 
budgetary responsibilities will find in this publication an adaptable handbook 
for ready use. Hence it should be included in the libraries of all executive 


offices. 
FRED ENGELHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Treatise for teachers on elementary-school administration.—Recently there has 
been a renewal of interest in bringing to classroom teachers a clear picture of 
the problems of school administration and of the teacher’s part in effective 
school management. The majority of books on school administration written 
during the past ten or fifteen years have been designed primarily for persons in 
administrative or supervisory positions. The part played in school management 
by the classroom teacher, who is the key person in an efficiently operating 
school, has been somewhat overlooked while broader problems of administration 
and finance were being studied. It is a pleasure, therefore, to find that several 
authors have recently given their attention to treatises for teachers on prob- 
lems of school management. 

The most recent publication in this field' is designed primarily for students 
engaged in pre-service training. The authors point out that “these new teachers 
must have training in the more recent viewpoints and techniques of school man- 
agement and control’’ (p. v). The volume is comprehensive in the topics treated. 
Five of the eighteen chapters deal with modern procedures used in measuring, 
describing, interpreting, and recording the performances of pupils. The authors 
recognize the difficulty, and perhaps the inadvisability, of making an absolute 
separation in every situation of the fields of management and technique. The 
reviewer’s opinion is that it is unwise to make sacred distinctions between ad- 
ministration and the educational program. After all, the chief function of organ- 
ization and administration is to make it possible for the teacher to apply in the 


t James Henry Dougherty, Frank Hermon Gorman, and Claude Anderson Phillips, 
Elementary School Organization and Management. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
Pp. xx+454. $2.25. 
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classroom the kind of an education which is desired. This result is impossible 
if administration and classroom teaching are considered as separate entities. 

Certain features of the book merit special mention. The discussion in each 
chapter is preceded by a series of questions to guide the reader and to stimulate 
his thinking. Each chapter concludes with a group of suggestive activities for 
class or outside work and a well-selected list of pertinent references for supple- 
mentary reading. The material in each chapter is well organized and clearly ar- 
ranged. The style is simple, clear cut, and readable. The reviewer feels that the 
authors have been successful in writing a book which can be understood readily 
by the audience for whom it is intended. Space limitations prohibit mention of 
the many specific topics whose treatment deserves special favorable comment. 
The outstanding treatment, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the seven-page discus- 
sion of the mental-hygiene program, which characterizes the interrelation be- 
tween administrative practices and the mental health of pupils. 

Certain sections of the book are likely to be criticized unfavorably. The por- 
tions which are somewhat disappointing to the reviewer are those endeavoring 
to clarify for teachers the more general organizational and administrative prob- 
lems. Chapter ii, “School Organization and Control,” seems least satisfactory. 
A discussion of the nature and the importance of school organization is followed 
by a brief history of the development of elementary-school organization, in 
which attention is called on page 21 to the trend toward mechanical organiza- 
tion during the periods before and after the Civil War. Presumably, this discus- 
sion refers to factors of internal organization; yet on the succeeding page the 
advantages of organization which are listed give the impression that the term 
“organization” relates to larger administrative units. The uninitiated reader, 
for whom the book is designed, is likely to emerge with a confused notion of 
what organization really means. Another section in the same chapter is headed 
“Experiments To Develop the Elementary School Unit,” in which the follow- 
ing sentences appear: “Many experiments were conducted and comparisons 
were made which indicated that the length of the elementary-school unit could 
be shortened from eight to seven years without loss of efficiency” (p. 28). 
“Recent studies tend to warrant the conclusion that the work of the elementary 
school may be completed . . . .”’ (p. 29). The reader gains the impression that 
the elementary schools existing today are the end product of numerous re- 
searches undertaken to discover the best unit for administering elementary 
education, when, as a matter of fact, the history of elementary-school organiza- 
tion is conspicuous for the absence of thoroughgoing researches on organizational 
problems. Similar somewhat misleading terminology may be found in other 
places in the book. To the reviewer the first six pages of chapter xii on classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils seem confusing. ‘‘Classification”’ is defined “as a 
means of organizing pupils into instructional groups” (p. 250), but, in the dis- 
cussion on the need for classification and on the functions of classification, it is 
not always clear whether the term “classification” is used with this generalized 
meaning or whether it refers to a particular plan for classification. Although the 
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authors have treated the many aspects of classification, it is not certain that they 
have given the uninitiated teacher a clear picture of the phases or stages in 
classification, namely, the assignment of pupils to school units, the allocation of 
pupils within a given school unit to classrooms or teachers, the readjustments 
between classes, and the continuous rearrangement within each class by the 
teacher according to the nature of the learning exercise and the ability of the 
members of the class group. On pages 284 and 285 the reader gains the impres- 
sion that such plans as the New Cambridge Plan, the North Denver Plan, and 
the Santa Barbara Plan are still in operation. These comments should not be 
interpreted as really serious criticisms of the book but rather as disappoint- 
ments of the reviewer in a critical reading of a treatise which is designed to 
clarify organizational and administrative problems for prospective teachers. 


Henry J. Otto 
W. K. KELLocc FounDATION, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Public education expands its services —A study of the statutes dealing with 
education reveals that the services of the public schools are gradually being ex- 
panded. Not so long ago it was thought that the function of the public school 
was almost exclusively that of imparting knowledge, and legislators were loathe 
to pass any laws expanding that scope. Gradually, however, our philosophy of 
education has changed until we have come to believe that education consists of 
more than the development of the intellect. We have come to believe that the 
social aspect of education is as important as its intellectual aspects, and in many 
cases may even be more important. This philosophy has influenced legislators, 
and recently many laws have been enacted for the purpose of broadening the 
scope of the public school. The monograph being reviewed! is concerned with a 
study of some of these laws. 

The problem of this study is stated in the following questions. 

1. What services of a recreational, medical, and social nature are now authorized 
by the statutory law of the forty-eight states? 

2. What implications of significance to educators, legislators, and the public may 
be drawn from the expressions of legislative policy as revealed in the statutes? 

3. What principles may be formulated that will be of assistance to educators and 
legislators in determining the proper function of the public schools in providing services 
of a recreational, medical, and social nature in the future? [Pp. 1-2.] 


The report consists of four chapters in addition to those devoted to the intro- 
duction and summary. The first three of these deal with the recreational, medi- 
cal, and social services, respectively, of the public schools as these are defined in 
the statutes of the forty-eight states. The next chapter, based on court decisions, 


* Everett C. Preston, Principles and Statutory Provisions Relating to Recreational, 
Medical, and Social Welfare Services of the Public Schools. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 661. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. vit142. $1.50. 
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is concerned with the identification and discussion of those legal principles 
which may be used as a guide in determining the limits of the public-school pro- 
gram. In this chapter the author makes his greatest contribution, for in the 
principles which he has isolated the legislature finds authority for broadening 
the scope of public education through the enactment of statutes. It is with 
these principles rather than with state laws already passed by the legislatures 
that the beginning must be made in developing a program of public education 
which has for its aim the adaptation of the public school to present-day needs. 

Following are some of the most important principles which the author iso- 
lates. 


1. The people through the legislature and constitution have a right to control and 
prescribe limits in supplying education at public expense... . . 

2. Under constitutional direction merely to establish and maintain free schools, the 
legislature may enact any legislation in regard to the conduct, control, and regulation 
of them which does not deny the citizen the constitutional rights to enjoy life and 
liberty, to pursue happiness, and to acquire property. .... 

3. The legislature may, within constitutional limitations, make any law which pro- 
motes the order, safety, health, morals, and general welfare of society... . . 

4. It is exclusively within the power of the legislature to determine what the policy 
of the commonwealth shall be..... 

5. School agencies are agencies of the state existing for the sole purpose of perform- 
ing duties in maintaining an efficient system of free schools. ... . 

6. Trustees of common-school districts have discretion to expend funds for pur- 
poses reasonably necessary to maintain schools. .... 

7. The primary purpose of the common-school system is the promotion of general 
intelligence. .... 

8. The education of a child means more than merely communicating to it the con- 
tents of a book. The physical and mental powers of the individual are so interdependent 
that no system of education is complete which ignores bodily health. .... 

9. The physical development of a child attending school cannot be had without a 
suitable plan for recreation and exercise [pp. 124-29]. 





The monograph gives every indication of careful preparation. It is well 
written and thoroughly documented. It should prove of value to school ad- 
ministrators and others interested in educational planning. This value might 
have been enhanced had a discussion of the nature of the power of legislatures 
to pass laws broadening the scope of the public school, as this power is deter- 
mined in the chapter dealing with legal principles, preceded the discussion of 
the legislatures’ attempts to expand the scope of public education. 


LEE O. GARBER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





Education for social change-—Recent events in America direct attention to the 
rate and the direction of social change. Numerous interpretations of develop- 
ments and forecasts of possibilities have appeared. By implication or direct 
reference, education is projected into the conceived trend of change. Thus, a 
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recent study? emphasizes the réle of education in class conflict—a conflict 
thought essential to change that will enrich the lives of workers. 

Three essential aspects of education are listed: transmitting the cultural 
heritage, developing self-directing individuals, and enlisting the workers “in an 
organized struggle for control of the means of satisfying their material and cul- 
tural needs” (p. 2). Since the author believes that the first two aspects are re- 
ceiving attention, the book is devoted to the third. The educational program 
embraces schools, the press, radio, and talking pictures; and workers include 
teachers and students. 

The first of the seven chapters briefly identifies the three problems of educa- 
tion. Chapter ii relates Dewey’s concept of “education as growth” to the kind 
of change which enables workers to achieve enriched lives; compares the usual 
program with the needs; sketches two approaches to change, formal education 
and social planning to modify the environment; and refers to the school’s place 
in planning. The next chapter comments on worthy home membership as an 
educational objective among slum dwellers; shows the relation of slums to 
family income, worthy use of leisure, and the development of personality; shows 
the relation of literacy to length of school term, of hygiene to housing, etc.; and 
develops the idea that education should “help people understand what they 
want and how to get it” (p. 46). 

Chapters iv and v relate to “The Social Conflict as Reflected in Educational 
Theory.’’ Chapter iv deals largely with two types of reasoning: Hegelian 
dialectic with slight modifications (called “revolutionary’’) and status quo 
reasoning (called “idealistic” in attempting to escape dialectic deter- 
minism). The author reviews the relation of profit-motivated business to 
social conflict, to experimental attitude and scientific method, and to the indi- 
vidual as environmentally determined. Chapter v contrasts middle-class and 
proletarian democracy with respect to its treatment of higher education and of 
undernourished children; pictures class collaboration in the educational theory 
of Dennis’ ‘dominant élite,’’ Finney’s hierarchy of intelligence, Horne’s ideal of 
democratic education, Cubberley’s idealization of the state and of big business, 
Briggs’s “great investment,’’ Rugg’s “great technology,” and in the views ex- 
pressed in The Educational Frontier; refers to Fascist influences in American 
education; and focuses the foregoing considerations on the third problem of edu- 
cation. 

The last two chapters deal with “The Third Problem of Education and the 
Schools.’’ Chapter vi gives attention to class alignment within present school 
programs; the réle in workers’ education of such elements as literature, geog- 
raphy, natural science, shopwork, projects, and extra-curriculum activities; and 
the capitalistic tenor of the influence of the press and the motion picture. The 
last chapter refers to school organization as modeled on business; the similarity 


* Howard David Langford, Education and the Social Conflict. Kappa Delta Pi Re- 
search Publications. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xxviii+210. $1.75. 
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of the goals of teachers and of labor groups; the need for greater social and po- 
litical emphasis in teacher education; and the idea of freedom for the masses as 
a conquest and not as a gift. 

The book includes a fairly elaborate table of contents, an eight-page bibliog- 
raphy, a ten-page index, abundant citations, and many extensive footnotes. 

A twelve-page foreword by the editor of the Kappa Delta Pi series, in which 
the book appears, is hardly necessary to indicate that the editor assumes no 
responsibility for the author’s philosophy, which the editor considers “distinct- 
ly radical”; if the editor wants to develop his own philosophy, he should do it 
elsewhere. Moreover, readers may feel that only the terminology is radical. 
The basic idea of education as an agency for transforming society is not new, 
and alert educators are now familiar with ideas of social planning, slum clear- 
ance, etc., including modification of non-school educational influences. Many 
of the author’s ideas will be familiar to persons acquainted with the literature of 
social change. The frequent use, however, of such phrases as “organized struggle 
of the workers,” “inevitable class conflict,’ “incompatibility of workers and 
capitalist interests,’ ‘seizure of power by the workers,” in such a manner as 
may frighten bourgeois-conditioned readers into imagining a re-enactment of the 
Russian Revolution, is at best indiscreet. Anyone acquainted with judicial in- 
terpretations, conferences on arbitration, legislative procedure, or political 
campaigns knows that Americans are familiar with conflicts of interest. It 
seems, then, a weakness to use machine-gun tactics where a rational approach 
offers promise. Moreover, it seems erroneous to conceive of American society 
as composed of two classes, capitalists and workers, with a gap between them 
and homogeneity within each class. This conception oversimplifies our social 
structure. 

The author, nevertheless, has made a stimulating analysis of several aspects 
of American education and of the reasons for wide gaps between theory and 
practice. Any reflective educator will find numerous statements and perhaps 
some inclusive concepts with which he may disagree; yet he will find it helpful 
to use the author’s analysis of theories and his review of practices as a point of 
departure in thinking. The book is equally suited to administrators, teachers, 
and students of social problems in the broader sense. It should be stimulating 
to the complacent reader as well as to the dissatisfied person. 


Haroitp H. PuNKE 







































GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 












Current practice in supervising student teaching in public high schools—The 
inadequacy of practice teaching in elementary and secondary schools which are 
located on the campuses of higher institutions has long been recognized. Two 
serious limitations attach to the use of such schools: (1) The amount of practice 
which can be provided is usually not sufficient to supply the demand. (2) The 
conditions under which students teach are usually not typical of the conditions 
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in public-school systems. In order to overcome these limitations, teachers’ col- 
leges and other higher institutions that train teachers have increasingly of late 
developed co-operative relations with public-school systems and secured per- 
mission to assign student teachers to them. This plan has been in operation for 
a sufficient number of years to justify the demand that the policies and practices 
adopted be surveyed and appraised. The results of one such appraisal are now 
available through the report of Strebel, who made a survey of student teaching 
in universities that assign students to co-operating high schools. 

The chief aim of the author was to study the nature of the supervision of the 
student teaching provided by universities which use co-operating public high 
schools. He attempted to achieve three purposes: (1) to provide a picture of 
current supervisory practices, (2) to present an evaluation of these practices in 
terms of principles established by documentation, and (3) to provide construc- 
tive recommendations justified by an analysis of the data secured. The major 
findings and conclusions presented were based on data secured from forty-two 
institutions through the use of three questionnaires. 

One questionnaire was directed to supervisory officers and requested infor- 
mation relating to their professional status, their supervisory activities, and 
their opinions concerning certain supervisory techniques. A second question- 
naire, addressed to student teachers, called for information concerning certain 
aspects of their duties, their attitudes toward certain supervisory practices, and 
suggestions for the improvement of student teaching. A third questionnaire was 
sent to directors of student teaching and requested information concerning ad- 
ministrative practices relating to student teaching. As an aid in establishing 
criteria for use in evaluating the findings, a survey was made of recent literature 
for statements by recognized authorities in the fields of supervision and student 
teaching. The judgments thus secured resulted in the adoption of ten princi- 
ples, the first of which is worded as follows: ‘The student teacher should be in- 
ducted into responsible teaching by means of a progressive series of increasingly 
difficult and increasingly complex activities” (p. 13). 

The findings and evaluations are presented in four chapters: ‘Professional 
Status of Supervisory Staff,” which includes an analysis of their training and 
experience; “Supervisory Activities during Induction,” with special emphasis 
on inductive observation, inductive participation, and conferences during induc- 
tion; ‘Supervisory Activities during Responsible Teaching,” including a de- 
tailed consideration of such problems as lesson-planning, supervisory confer- 
ences, demonstration teaching, and supervisory visits; and “Summary, Conclu- 
sions, and Recommendations.” 

The findings of the survey provide the most comprehensive picture available 
of current practices in the supervision of student teaching in co-operating high 


t Ralph F. Strebel, The Nature of the Supervision of Student-Teaching in Univer- 
sities Using Co-operating Public High Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 655. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+ 
156. $1.75. 
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schools. The data reported by respondents have been carefully analyzed, organ- 
ized, and presented. They supply detailed facts concerning supervisory prac- 
tices which should be of great interest and value to all who are responsible for 
directing student teachers. The challenging conclusions and recommendations 
should result in constructive effort on the part of those responsible for the organ- 
ization and supervision of student teaching. 

By virtue of its content and organization, the report of the study may be 
used as a helpful guide in a self-survey of student teaching by any institution 
which utilizes co-operating public high schools. It may be used to great advan- 
tage also by those who are preparing for administrative or supervisory positions 


in the field discussed. 
WILLrAM S. GRAY 


A summary of studies of reading readiness——The appearance of a book de- 
voted entirely to reading readiness' is an indication of the great interest taken 
in this subject by teachers and administrators. More and more every year edu- 
cators are coming to realize that the school manufactures failures and problem 
cases by requiring reading of many children before they are ready to read, 
thereby foredooming them to failure and its consequences. The book under dis- 
cussion does not emphasize the magnitude of this danger as it might, devoting 
itself rather to the four topics: “Factors Influencing Reading Readiness,” “In- 
struction Fostering Reading Readiness,” “The Testing Program for Reading 
Readiness,”’ and “‘Placement and the Remedial Program.” 

Undoubtedly, all persons concerned with beginning reading should become 
acquainted with this book because it gathers together a large bulk of material 
that has previously been widely scattered. It thus renders an especial service 
to the many school people who do not have easy access to a professional library. 
The excellence of this service makes one regret that the book does not go farther. 
Unfortunately it does not add to our knowledge about reading readiness. Data 
and opinion are quoted at length, but there is not the analysis one would wish for. 
For instance, intelligence tests are discussed at one point and readiness tests at 
another, but whether the school is really dealing with a problem of general ma- 
turity or of special ability or whether the tests indicated really measure one or 
the other characteristic in the case of school entrants is not discussed. Nor does 
the author discuss the many, many cases in which both kinds of tests simply fail 
to give a true predication of readiness or lack of it. The reader may also wish 
that readiness itself had been analyzed more deeply. For instance, interest in 
reading may show readiness for the memory type of beginning reading—a fact 
recognized by the early use of that type. It may not show, however, readiness 
for word recognition, a fact which is recognized by delaying for many children 
the breaking up of charts into smaller units. Such analysis of the quoted data 
would have added greatly to the value of the whole study. The reader will re- 


* M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. 
viii+166. $1.20. 
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gret also the common appearance of conflicting quotations without discussion. 
On one page a quotation says that “tendency to reverse” is ‘‘one of the prime 
causes of failure to learn to read” (p. 12), while a little farther on another quota- 
tion says that this tendency “cannot be a cause of poor reading” (p. 14). 
Surely, a student of a subject might be expected to grapple with such clearly 
indicated problems. 

The book is “designed primarily for classroom teachers” (p. v), and it should 
be of great help to them. It is to be hoped that they will not be confused by 
the mere mass of material and by the rather elaborate proposals for testing and 
for fostering reading readiness. The practices of experimental schools need to be 
“translated” in many cases for the teachers of “ordinary’’ schools. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Harrison has done a service in presenting the materials contained in 
this book. 


E. W. Docu 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A fusion course in social studies for junior high schools —For a long time many 
teachers have been correlating the social-studies courses in government, geog- 
raphy, and history. Now the “fusion” course, a combination of these subjects, 
is popular. Used with the laboratory method of teaching, this plan would seem 
to be desirable, and, where proper equipment can be made available, much ad- 
vantage can be gained. A new textbook for junior high schools which provides 
a guide for teaching such a fused course in civics, geography, and United States 
history will be welcomed by those social-studies teachers who favor fusion. 

The book, according to the authors, is definitely an activities-program text- 
book in American history, the history being treated topically rather than 
chronologically and fused with enough geography to explain history and with 
enough civics to transform the dead past into the living present. Thus, three 
educational ideas—the fusion of the various fields, the unit organization, and the 
pupil-activity method—are presented in this new book. The book supplies 
merely those facts which may be regarded as the minimum essentials. The pu- 
pils are expected to gather additional facts from sources mentioned in the book 
or from other sources selected by the teacher and pupils. The emphasis is ‘‘not 
on the content’’ but on the “method of procedure.”’ 

The descriptive material of the book is frankly more or less sketchy, heavy 
reliance being placed on reference material. At the end of each chapter an excel- 
lent reading list is provided, as well as a long list of problems, questions, and 
suggested activities. In spite of the fact that the book claims to discard the 
chronological method and to adopt the unit plan, much of the organization re- 
mains chronological. This plan of organization places upon the teacher the task 
of providing the material and organizing the suggested activities for each day. 


t Lillian S. Coyle and Walter P. Evans, Our American Heritage. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xviii+718. $1.80. 
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This arrangement, according to certain moderns in the profession, is as it should 
be, especially where the school is organized on a departmental plan. There the 
teachers will have the time, preparation, and (it is hoped) the inclination to fol- 
low some plan save the letter of the textbook which is furnished them. With 
proper library facilities the skilful teacher, having the proper perspective, will 
be able to make this book the basis of an attractive and ideal course which will 
profit all concerned. 

A sketchy book of this type is open to many criticisms of content and proper 
emphasis. For instance, there is no mention of the Colonial opposition to the 
Revolution. The adoption of the Constitution apparently was given a unani- 
mous vote by the people. Much is made of the history of Pennsylvania, prob- 
ably because of the fact that the course was prepared for use in the schools of 
Philadelphia. Patriotic societies and others will wonder why many of the 
heroes were omitted, for example, von Steuben and Pulaski. Why was Molly 
Pitcher mentioned? 

The thought questions given in the book should perhaps have been placed 
at the ends of the paragraphs instead of interrupting the text. The bibliography 
at the end of the book is excellent. Both the one-volume and the two-volume 
editions appear in splendid typography and attractive bindings. This textbook 


will appeal to many teachers and pupils. 
W. H. HATHAWAY 
RIVERSIDE HicH ScHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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